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THREE new Peers have been made 
during the week. They are Mr. David 
Plunket, Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
and Baron de Worms. Nobody will 
be disposed to call in question the perfect appropriate- 
ness of these honours, which, in each case, have been 
bestowed in consideration of political services more 
or less distinguished. In the case of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, his peerage is notable because it is, we 
believe, the first instance in which this honour has 
been won by a journalist and by reason of services 
connected with journalism. Mr. Plunket is well 
known as one of the most polished speakers and 
most enlightened members of the House of Commons. 
The only objection that can possibly be raised to his 
promotion is that it deprives that House of one of 
its distinguished ornaments. Baron de Worms was 
an industrious official whose real abilities have not 
had fair play from the Tory party which he served 
so faithfully. It used to be said of him when he 
was at the Colonial Office that he was the only man 
there who was able to preserve absolute independ- 
ence in his dealings with Mr Rhodes. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


WE trust that the report of the United Kingdom 
Alliance does not imply that the members of that 
society mean to abide by Local Option as the only 
remedy they are prepared to support for the evils of 
the drink traffic. If it has this meaning, then most 
assuredly the members of the Alliance are taking a 
course which must render any early reform of the 
licensing system impossible. The General Election 
has made it clear that the country is not pre- 
pared to adopt the Permissive Bill. The Liberal 
party, if it were to tie itself to that par- 
ticular measure, would only be hanging a mill- 
stone round its neck, whilst it would not be 
doing anything to cope in a practical manner with 
the evils of the present system. We [admit the 
gravity of those evils as fully as the Alliance could 
wish us to do, and in any practical steps that may 
be taken to remedy them most Liberals, we believe, 
will be prepared to join heartily with the members 
of the Alliance. But there must be give and take 
on both sides, and the United Kingdom Alliance will 
have to come to terms with the other friends of Tem- 
perance Reform if it desires to see any early amend- 
ment of the present system. We trust that its leading 
members will recognise this fact and act accordingly. 





THE representation of the University of Dublin 
Was regarded by the last Tory Government as the 





other seat could be found. When Mr. Carson was 
elected in 1890 this excited some protest among the 
independent graduates, Tory and Protestant though 
they were. They have now an opportunity of 
improving matters. Mr. Lecky is to be asked to 
stand; and no graduate of the University — not 
even the great and polymathic Professor Mahaffy, 
were he eligible—could make a more excellent 
representative. It may be doubted whether he will 
stand, since he would not follow Froude as a Pro- 
fessor at Oxford; but, if he will, he may save 
University representation. We do not ourselves 
think that is very desirable, the representatives 
of the English Universities, since Oxford cast out 
Mr. Gladstone, having been either estimable poli- 
ticians of the second rank or less, or men of learn- 
ing who were not eminent as politicians. But 
Mr. Lecky would—or, at least, could—be eminent in 
both capacities ; and we hardly suppose the clerical 
graduates will remember against him his “ History 
of European Morals.” As even the Times says that 
the seats for Dublin University may be the first 
sacrifices to the cry of “one vote one value,” it is 
time for the constituency to be up and doing. 





APART from the denominational schools question, 
England is still enjoying, or enduring, an enforced 
holiday from domestic politics. Mr. Asquith’s 
speeches at his birthplace—Morley, near Leeds, 
not long ago a straggling factory village, now a 
muuaicipal organism with a new town-hall which has 
co.t £40,000—were not exactly political, though he 
emphasised in general terms the value of civic life 
and, to the extent now generally accepted, of 
municipal collectivism. Mr. Gerald Balfour, in 
receiving the congratulations of his supporters 
on his fourth term of representation of Central 
Leeds, took occasion to express his belief that 
Ireland is really tired of political agitation and 
ready to assist in any legislation likely to be under- 
taken with a view to promote her material benefit. 
We have not the least doubt of the latter proposition, 
but we note that Mr. Balfour is less hopeful than his 
brother used to be of “killing Home Rule by kind- 
ness.” As to the obstruction which he deprecates, 
it may find other opportunities than on Irish bills. 





Mr. Ritey has been thrown over by his party, 
and visited with a modified but sufficiently severe 
vote of censure couched in general terms. It re- 
ceived the support of several of the Moderates, 
while the rest did not venture to offer any active 
opposition. The debate has shown that, with the 
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bulk of his followers, at any rate, the supposed needs 
of religious teaching do not override either con- 
siderations of ordinary honesty or the fundamental 
rules of the Board. The controversy is certain to be 
kept up in several other forms—Mr. Riley, a con- 
scientious and casuistical persecutor, is too fertile in 
expedients either to resign or to submit—but, at 
least, the ground is cut from under the supporters 
of the Circular by his audacious interpretation of 
it, and the freedom of the teachers is saved for the 
present. For the establishment of that freedom we 
must look to the results of the agitation which 
Mr. Riley's action and utterances have set up. 





MEANWHILE Mr. Riley and his friends throughout 
the country have produced a really notable result. 
They have revived the Birmingham Education 
League. A preliminary meeting with that object 
was announced for last night, and the chair was to 
be taken by no less a person than Mr. George Dixon, 
one of Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues in the repre- 
sentation of Birmingham. The promoters do not 
believe that the Government will grant more than an 
increase of the payments to voluntary schools, but 
they think it necessary to be on their guard against 
the denominationalists. So begins the first split in 
the United Unionist party. 


WE are no more able to congratulate the London 
County Council upon its treatment of the water 
question than upon the manner in which it dealt, 
a week ago, with the Strand improvement. The 
water-supply of London is a matter of the gravest 
importance to millions of men and women. For 
many years past everybody has been willing to 
admit the extremely unsatisfactory state of the 
London water-supply. That supply, instead of 
being in the hands of the community itself, is 
controlled by private speculators, who make an 
enormous profit by supplying Londoners with one 
of the first necessaries of life. We bring no charges 
against the water companies, except such as might 
be brought against any private associations in their 
position ; but it is notorious that even now the 
demands of London can hardly be met by these 
companies, and there is no need to say that they 
are wholly unprepared for those greater demands 
which must inevitably be made upon them ere long. 





In these circumstances it is clear that, by way of 
preparing for the wants of the future, the London 
County Council ought to make itself, as represent- 
ative of the community, master of the existing 
sources of supply. This duty is so obvious that it 
has been recognised by both parties in the State 
at any time during the last twenty years. Last 
session the Council introduced Bills which, if 
accepted by Parliament, would have enabled 
London to become the owner of its present system 
of supply. It was hoped that these Bills would 
be carried forward in the next Parliamentary 
session; but, by the narrow majority of one vote, 
the Tory party on the Council resolved on Tuesday 
to shelve the whole question. It is difficult to 
understand upon what grounds this iniquitous 
resolution was adopted; but the fact remains that 
a majority of the London County Council has 
deliberately betrayed the most vital interests of 
the people of London. 


THERE has been a considerable stir among the 
American public in consequence of the publication 
in a New York newspaper of a pamphlet written by 
Lord Sackville describing the circumstances under 
which he was dismissed by President Cleveland from 
the post of English Minister at Washington in the 
closing days of Mr. Cleveland's first Administration. 





subject of this painful incident at the time of its 
occurrence. Everybody felt that whilst Lord Sack- 
ville had acted with regrettable indiscretion in 
allowing himself to be duped by a sharp American 
politician, he had received treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet which, to say 
the least of it, was very discourteous. But we 
regret that to his original indiscretion Lord Sack- 
ville should have added that of circulating an 
account of the affair in the course of which the 
present American ambassador in England is assailed 
with considerable acerbity. It is true that Lord 
Sackville explains that he never meant his pamphlet 
to reach the hands of the public: it was, he tells us, 
written simply for private circulation among his per- 
sonal friends. There would be some weight in this 
explanation if the pamphlet had been written at the 
time of his expulsion from Washington; but if it 
has only been written since Mr. Bayard came to 
England as representative of the United States, its 
author has, we think, been guilty of a grave mistake. 
In any case, he ought to have remembered the diffi- 
culty of keeping private a document of this kind 
when it has once been printed. 


WE are most reluctant to comment upon the 
case in which Professor Ray Lankester was the 
defendant at Marlborough Street police-court last 
Saturday. Above all, we are anxious not to aggra- 
vate the heavy responsibilities that must always 
rest upon that modern representative of “the cadi 
under a tree,” a London police-magistrate. Only 
those who know something by actual experience of 
the wear and tear of magisterial work in the 
metropolis can fully appreciate the difficulties with 
which our magistrates have constantly to contend ; 
but everybody must recognise the fact that it 
would be in the highest degree ungenerous to judge 
them hastily or harshly on the evidence of news- 
paper reports. We are compelled to say, however, 
that it is not pleasant to read the account of 
the proceedings last Saturday before Mr. Newton, 
in which Professor Lankester figured as a defendant. 
That this gentleman had not acted with absolute 
discretion must be admitted. It is given to none of 
us always to be absolutely discreet. But the charge 
against him was that of obstructing the police, and 
this charge, it was evident from the testimony of 
the police themselves, was brought against the 
Professor on the flimsiest and most ridiculous 
grounds. The whole obstruction of which Mr. 
Lankester was guilty was in his failure to “move 
on” the very instant he was requested to do so by a 
policeman. Unless Mr. Newton holds the opinion 
that a policeman’s word must be regarded as law, 
and that the man who does not instantly yield 
obedience to it without attempting remonstrance 
or explanation is guilty of a criminal offence, he 
ought to have acquitted Mr. Lankester, instead of 
convicting him. The magistrate’s motives were 
doubtless excellent, but it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that he made a very grave mistake. 


THE announcement which was 
formally made to the world on 
Friday that the Porte had agreed 
to the scheme imposed by the Powers relieves us for 
the moment from the great danger to the peace of 
Europe, which the delay in the settlement due to 
the change of Government and Lord Salisbury’s past 
utterances had done so much to intensify. Whether 
that relief will last for months or for days, no one can 
venture to prophesy. The Mohammedan fanatics 
and Young Turkish Reformers are expected to rise 
against their Government for its concessions, and it 
is quite possible that the next few days may see 
more bloodshed. Even now there is incipient 
war in the Lebanon and at Trebizond, not to 
speak of remoter districts, and the more usual 
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quiescent. The delay, moreover, has given the 
Porte ample time to strengthen, or to boast 
that it has strengthened, the defences of the Dar- 
danelles against our fleet. We do not ourselves 
expect Turkish torpedoes to go off, even if the 
celebrated M. Turpin has assisted in their composi- 
tion. But if our fleet has to go to Constantinople 
after all, to protect the European residents—which is 
quite possible still—and if anything happens to it in 
the Dardanelles, the Turks and their friends in 
England may be quite certain that the “bag and 
baggage” policy will be carried out. The details 
of the settlement are not yet known; but there 
seems a general impression that they will not be 
satisfactory. For that, as we point out elsewhere, 
our traditional reputation abroad must bear much 
of the blame. 


THE arrival of British warships at Fu-chau has 
had the desired effect on the provincial authorities 
of Fuh-Kien. The deadlock in the inquiry into the 
massacres at Kucheng has been speedily ended; 
eighteen more prisoners are to be executed, and the 
rest of those who are in custody are to be tried by 
the Commission now sitting. The British Consul is 
satisfied, but one cannot help wondering if the 
eighteen victims are really the guilty parties, and 
whether (as in the case of the Tientsin massacres of 
1890) they will not be treated as martyrs by the 
authorities and the populace. 





More light has been thrown on the management 
of the Congo State this week by the interview with 
Dr. Michaux, who acted as interpreter at the Stokes 
trial, which was published in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Monday, and by the information given to Reuter’s 
agency by a missionary who prudently suppresses 
his name and his African address. According to Dr. 
Michaux, the trial of Mr. Stokes was the merest 
farce. According to the missionary, it is probable 
that the arms, for supplying which to the natives 
Mr. Stokes was executed, had really been stolen 
from him by their possessors—so that should a 
mission station be looted, the missionaries, who of 
necessity have arms on their premises, may suffer 
a similar fate. The information given indicates 
that the officials of the Congo State are im- 
poverishing the country and massacring its 
inhabitants. The incidents of the scramble 
for Africa bid fair to disgrace civilisation quite 
as effectively as the treatment of the American 
Indians or the aborigines of Tasmania. And the 
prizes are so often not worth having. Moreover, 
the international jealousies excited by the scramble 
are a standing danger—though comparatively a 
minor one—to the peace of Europe. 





THE agitation against the new tax on religious 
societies in France—that droit d’accroissement which 
was intended to be an alleviation of the peculiarly 
oppressive form of death-duty imposed on those 
bodies at the height of the “ anti-clerical” period of 
the present Republic—has terminated by the sub- 
mission of the four corporations most affected. The 
arrears now due from the societies are stated to 
amount to 6,757,000 francs, but the Government is 
willing to give them time, and they hope some day 
to get further relief. To refuse payment, as some of 
the bishops have advised, would mean to invite fresh 
attacks and to sacrifice the pecuniary aid which 
they now receive from the Government for various 
purposes connected with their work: possibly even 
the Concordat itself—so at least the superior of one 
of the corporations has pointed out to an interviewer 
from the Figaro. And so ends a storm which would 
have done the Church more harm than the State. 





THE most important act of the German Socialist 
Congress has practically cut off that party from 





making that immediate progress among the rural 
population which has been the aim of its more 
Opportunist members, as of some of the Socialist 
leaders in France. The agrarian programme, as 
devised by the special committee appointed after the 
last congress, involved a notable departure from the 
pure Collectivist creed. The peasant cultivator 
was to have greater facilities for acquiring land 
and rights of pasturage, and was to be partially 
relieved of the burden of his mortgages by the 
establishment of a State bank offering loans on easy 
terms. In short, instead of nationalisation, there 
was to be an increase of protected and limited 
ownership — which some Socialists say is the 
true aim of Socialism. But the Congress of 
Breslau thought otherwise, inasmuch as it re- 
jected the programme by 168 votes to 53. 
Bebel and Liebknecht were among the minority, 
and Schippel, Kautsky, and a woman delegate named 
Metkin, were the most prominent assailants of the 
plan and its advocates. The Vorwiéiris explains that 
it doesn’t matter, and that the heat of the debate is 
to be explained “ purely psychologically "—by the 
friction of excitable temperaments. But to outsiders 
it seems as if the party now meant to base its hopes 
simply on the rural labourers, who are most numerous 
in East Prussia, and to abandon all idea of capturing 
the small proprietors of the South and West. More- 
over, in spite of the Vorwéirts, the authority of the 
leaders has received a very heavy blow. But as 
Herr Liebknecht is to be prosecuted for insinuating 
that the Emperor “threw mud” at the Socialists, 
and as that Sovereign has just thought fit to at- 
tribute an isolated murder by a discontented work- 
man to the “revolutionary movement initiated by 
the Socialists,” it is clear that the powers that be are 
ready to heal the injury to the cohesion of the party. 





THE successful formation of a coalition Ministry 
in Norway this week—the fourth attempt to solve 
the deadlock which has existed there ever since the 
last general election—seems to point to a pacific 
solution of the difficulty with Sweden and the King. 
At any rate, it has at last opened to an unwilling 
Cabinet the way of escape from a position which 
they could not hold with dignity in the face of a 
hostile majority, and which they only retained in 
default of possible successors. In Denmark it would 
seem that a new period of political conflict is about 
to begin—complicated this time by the growth of 
Socialism and of Socialist tendenciesamong the Liberal 
party. Last year, after a long period of political and 
socia! conflict, the Moderate Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives entered into an alliance, and the Radical party 
seemed likely to be finally disintegrated. The general 
election in April did not verify this expectation. 
The Radical party gained seats, and the balance of 
power lay in the hands of the eight Socialist members 
of the Lower House. The Radical party seem now 
to have so far adopted the Socialist programme that 
they advocate a revision of the Constitution with a 
view to universal suffrage, the introduction of an 
income-tax—presumably progressive—and an active 
Labour policy, including arbitration in Labour dis- 
putes, State insurance against accident, and an 
extended scheme of old-age pensions. The fact that 
an active struggle on these lines is in prospect may 
indicate why so much anxiety is felt as to the health 
of the King. And as two of the Ministers have 
become involved in a squabble with the municipality 
of Copenhagen, it is extremely probable that there 
will have to be a speedy reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. 





THe Italian army has gained a success in 
Abyssinia which will probably be the prelude to 
further troubles at home and abroad, and will 
certainly intensify the financial strain. Geveral 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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Baratieri’s “defensive” expedition against Ras 
Mangascia—defensive, inasmuch as it is defence to 
attack your enemy before he can attack you— 
defeated that chief's troops at Debra Aila on 


Wednesday week, October 9th, and occupied 
Antalo, not far from Macallé, and formerly the chief 
town of Tigré, on the Friday following. Part of the 
plan was to cut off the Abyssinian retreat, but this 
was not carried out. It is now assumed that Italy 
has secured the whole of Tigré, and will be able, by 
detaching several of the feudatories of the Emperor 
Menelik, to dethrone that potentate and replace him 
by a more subservient ruler. But the question arises 
whether the country can afford turther operations, 
and it is reported that there is a division in the 
Cabinet—that Signor Crispi wishes General Bara- 
tieri to push on, while Signor Sonnino and other 
Ministers are anxious, for excellent financial reasons, 
to stop him at Antalo. The latter seem to have 
prevailed—for the time. That the colony will 
ever be more than “a high school for the troops ”"— 
to use Signor Crispi’s phrase—is very doubtful 
indeed. The military party, however, is eager 
for an advance. Meanwhile, there are fresh troubles 
threatening at home. In Sicily there is a renewal 
of brigandage, and a general disarmament is talked 
of—a measure which, as it would certainly affect 
honest citizens more than brigands, is hardly likely 
to be carried out. 
THE Times attempted an interesting 
LITERATURE, experimenton Monday when it pub- 
Etc. lished a poem by Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, giving to it all the honours of 
largetype. Weare always glad to see our daily news- 
papers breaking through the fetters of a stereotyped 
tradition, and the Times is undoubtedly able to do 
good service to the cause of poetry, if it becomes a 
medium through which poets can reach the public. 
But we are bound to say that our contemporary has 
not been particularly happy in the poem by Mr. 
Kipling which it has just given tothe world. There 
is plenty of go in it, and some admirable lines; but 
the poem as a whole is confused and disappointing, 
and the reader when he comes to the end is com- 
pelled to ask himself what it is all about. Ap- 
parently it is about those subjects of the Crown who 
were not born in Great Britain, but even this is not 
quite clear. Here is a verse by which the whole 
may be fairly judged :— 
To the hearth of our le’s people, 
To her eobgiongheh whale -, 
To the hush of our dread high-altars 
Where the Abbey makes us We. 
To the grist of the slow-ground ages, 
To the gain that is yours and mine— 
To the Bank of the Open Credit, 
To the Power-House of the Line ! 
Mr. Kipling has done better than this before, and, 
we trust, will do better again. 





M. Henri RocHEForRtT’s autobiography, which 
began in the Paris Jour of Wednesday last, 
exhibits him in several new aspects, more at- 
tractive than that of leader-writer and general 
mud-thrower with which the columns of the Jntran- 
sigeant have made us too familiar. We get some 
curious particulars of his quest for art-treasures 
during his life in London—the fruit of his association 
with Corot and Millet during their unappreciated 
and impecunious period. We learn that at the age of 
five he “ idolised ” an actress (he could not pronounce 
the word expressing his emotion) who, it is true, used 
to give him bon-bons when he came to the rehearsal 
of his father’s plays. And, most novel fact of all, 
he describes himself as “a born nurse,” longing as 
a child to have a baby from the Enfants Trouvés 
to take care of all by himself, and even now an 
active protector of children whom he has reason to 
believe their hurses have maltreated. Few people, 
as he says, have had so many ups and downs, and 


the first instalment of these memoirs is certainly 
calculated to awaken expectation and interest. 


THE Revised Version of the Apocrypha, which 
will shortly be published by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, completes the work of the 
companies of revisers who have done so much for 
our knowledge of the Old and New Testaments. It 
has been carried out by some of the members of 
each company since 1881, and is to be issued in 
various sizes, uniform with some of the existing 
editions of the Revised Version, or on India paper 
and bound up with it, so as to complete a Revised 
Bible. The Apocrypha, in spite of its recommenda- 
tion in the Articles of the Church of England and 
its place in the Lectionary, has been rather neglected 
by Protestant readers; and the English version 
most generally accessible is a Roman Catholic one. 
No part of the text of the Scriptures—if we may 
give it that titke—more urgently needed revision 
or is of more varying quality. Parts are magnifi- 
cent; parts cannot be taken seriously. We 
confess to a feeling of curiosity as to whether Tobit 
still keeps his dog, according to the Greek text, or 
loses him, according to a more recently discovered 
Hebrew version. 


OF a multitude of literary announcements of a 
more secular kind we can only note a small number 
which seem of special interest. Professor Blackie’s 
forthcoming Life, by Anna M. Stoddart (William 
Blackwood & Sons) should prove a valuable pres- 
entation of the most quaintly picturesque figure 
among the professors of this or any age. The same 
firm announce a “ History of the Foreign Policy of 
Great Britain,” by Professor Montagu Barrows—a 
work of special interest just now, particularly if, 
as we fervently trust, it is the history of a 
chapter just closed by Lord Salisbury’s compul- 
sory revival of the policy of his great prede- 
cessor Canning. But that seems to be too much 
to hope for. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's “ Vailima 
Letters” (Methuen), written to Mr. Sidney Colvin 
during a long series of years from the author’s home 
in Samoa, needs no further comment here. Miss 
Marie Corelli's “Sorrows of Satan,” also issued by 
Messrs. Methuen this week, should attract admirers 
of that young lady’s somewhat erratic genius. The 
firm also promises two philosophical works—‘ The 
Philosophy of T. H. Green,” by W. H. Fairbrother, 
and “ The Theory of Knowledge,” by L. T. Hobhouse, 
names well-known in the Oxford “ Greats” school. 
These books will exhibit that curious Scoto-Oxonian 
metaphysic which, like its Hegelian prototype, has in 
one direction strengthened religious orthodoxy, and 
in another has led to a Positivism which is more 
intense than that of the Positivists. 





Mr. Davip Nutr promises conditionally on the 
appearance of 200 subscribers a second volume of 
Mr. John O'Neill's “ Night of the Gods ”—an eccentric 
theory, based on a vast accumulation of mythologi- 
cal data. Whatever may be thought of the theory, 
Mr. O'Neill's learning is worth preservation, and the 
subscribers ought to appear. Messrs. Seeley & Co.'s 
list includes two attractive books of excerpts, selected 
by Mr. L. B. Seeley, from the papers of Fanny Burney 
and Horace Walpole; and a new story by Mrs. 
Emma Marshall, “A Blind Musician,” the scene of 
which is laid in the time of Handel. Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier announce inter alia 
a reprint of Pollok’s “ Tales of the Covenanters,” a 
work on Lancelot Andrewes by Dr. Whyte, anda new 
book for young men, “ Successward,” by E. W. Bok. 





THe BisHorp oF CHICHESTER, Dr. 
Durnford, who has just died at 
Basle on his way home from 
Cadenabbia, within a few weeks of his 93rd birth- 
day, was an excellent prelate, and an extraordinary 
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example of vigorous old age. He seldom or never 
forgot a face; his memory of things ecclesiastical 
dated back some years before the Oxford movement ; 
and it may be mentioned that when he revisited his 
old college some years ago it appeared that he had 
taken his degree before the senior Fellow present 
was born, and that he astonished an elderly college 
servant by reminiscences of that servant's grand- 
father.—Admiral Sir Lewis Tobias Jones, K.C.B., who 
was nearly five years the Bishop's senior, had entered 
the Navy in 1808 at the age of ten, and had seen an 
immense amount of severe active service.—Arch- 
deacon Palmer, the successor of Conington and pre- 
decessor of Nettleship in the Chair of Latin at Oxford, 
was an admirable scholar of the older English type, 
an excellent administrator of his ecclesiastical charge, 
and one of the most kindly and genial of mankind.— 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, formerly M.P. for Waterford 
county, was probably best known as a writer of books 
of Egyptian travel.—Mrs. C. F. Alexander, the wife of 
the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, was a writer of 
sacred poetry of a very high order, including some 
of the best known and most attractive of modern 
hymns.—Mr. Philip Lawrence, F.R.S., was an eminent 
mineralogist who had earned the abiding gratitude 
of a wider public by his foundation of the Commons 
Preservation Society and his successful efforts to 
preserve open spaces from the rapacity of the land- 
lord class. 








OPENING THE CAMPAIGN. 


[ is unfortunate for us that the exigencies of a 
weekly publication compel us to go to press 
before the delivery of Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Scarborough. We are thus unable to comment 
upon an utterance that must, for several reasons, 

sess exceptional interest. It is of interest 

cause it marks the real ending of the truce that 
has prevailed ever since the General Election. It 
is of even greater interest because it is the 
first appearance of the Liberal leader in the 
field after a crushing defeat. The new campaign 
of the Liberal party—the campaign which is, 
we hope and believe, to end in the reversal of the 
en by the country in July—may 
be dated from yesterday. We cannot pretend to 
know whether in speaking at Scarborough Lord 
Rosebery indicated with any degree of preciseness 
the line along which the Liberal army is to advance 
in the struggle upon which it is again entering. 
Our own view is that the time has not yet come 
for formulating a policy. The business of the 
Liberal leader and his colleagues at this moment is 
to make it clear to their followers that they stand by 
their old principles, and that, whatever strategy they 
may adopt, they will be true to the great creed of 
Liberalism. The strategy must, in the nature of 
things, be determined by events. We are for the 
moment the weaker party in the State; the first 
word rests with our opponents. Upon the nature 
of that word must depend our own future opera- 
tions. If the Tory party were to take over the 
whole of the policy of the late Government, if 
it were to strive loyally to give effect to the 
principles for which Lord Rosebery and his col- 
leagues contended when in office, there would 
be no cause of warfare between the two parties. 
We know, of course, that we have suggested 
an impossible hypothesis. English Toryism has 
not changed its character since the days of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s last Premiership, and the 
present Government, which is distinctly and pre- 
eminently Tory in substance, is no more likely to 
adopt Liberal ways and a Liberal policy than to 
fling itself unreservedly into the arms of the dead 
Birmingham school of Radicalism. Still, there are 








some points upon which its policy may possibly run 
on lines that are not distinctly anti-Liberal, and we 
willingly admit that upon its programme generally 
it is entitled to a fair hearing even from its opponents. 
For these reasons and for others on which it is un- 
necessary to dwell, it is clear that for the present 
the Liberal leader is not in a position to discuss 
questions of political strategy or to make any 
definite pronouncement as to a programme of his 
own. 
But, for all that, it will be the duty of Liberals to 
make up their minds very quickly upon certain 
points. Already, for instance, we see that the Tory 
party is preparing to attack the settlement of the 
education question arrived at in 1870. The Liberal 
party will have to decide what attitude it will adopt 
with regard to that settlement. It cannot yield to 
the policy of the Tory party without casting aside 
its most Seentpchaiieel principles. There can be 
no question of such yielding on the part of either 
leaders or followers. But on what lines are Liberal 
principles with regard to education to be defended ? 
Shall we stand by the Compromise which has given 
us twenty-five years of satisfactory work in our 
Board schools, or shall we regard that Compromise 
as having been brought to an end by the aggressions 
of the Clerical party, and demand something more 
than we obtained under the settlement of 1870? This 
is a matter which already engages the attention of 
Liberals throughout the country. We do not know 
what line Lord Rosebery adopted with regard to it 
last night ; but we confess frankly that, in our own 
opinion, the true policy of Liberals is to abide by 
the old Compromise and to fight with all their 
strength for its maintenance. Then there is the 
question of the House of Lords. Are we to rest 
satisfied with the result of the abortive appeal to 
the country on this subject last July? We shall 
shame our Liberalism if we do so. That appeal was 
practically defeated at the outset by causes for 
which neither Lord Rosebery nor the rank and file 
of his party were responsible. The question of the 
right of a non-representative Chamber to over-ride 
the will of the nation is not one that can be allowed 
to rest, and we feel convinced that it will come to 
the front again so surely as the anticipated and 
certain revival of our party takes place. But here 
again we have to wait for the first steps on the 
part of our opponents. It is for them to say whether 
they will leave the House of Lords in its present 
position—a a and indefensible anomaly— 
or whether they will make some attempt to remove 
some of its more obnoxious and ridiculous features. 
The Liberal party will offer no opposition to such 
attempts if they are made; but it will, we trust, 
steadily abide by its determination that in the 
national affairs the will of the nation, rather than 
that of a caste, shall be made supreme. 

For the moment, however, even the questions of 
Education and the House of Lords are comparatively 
remote. We see the batteries which the enemy are 
preparing; but they are out of the range of our 
fire, and we must wait until we are nearer 
to them before the real battle can begin. To-day 
it is the work of organisation that presses upon us. 
And when we speak of organisation, we are not 
thinking merely of Parliament Street or the 
National Liberal Federation. In every constitu- 
ency in the country the Liberal party has to 
prepare for the conflict in which, sooner or later, 
it must again be engaged. Scarborough has 
done well by the work it has accomplished in 
this matter; and it had its reward in July, when 
it wrested a seat from triumphant Toryism. But 
the example of Scarborough must be followed 
universally if we are to wipe out the defeat of last 
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summer. Organisation is therefore a duty which 
concerns every Liberal in the land. There is, how- 
ever, one thing still more important than organisa- 
tion. The Liberal party demands inspiration—the 
inspiration which is bestowed upon it by true leader- 
ship and by its own sense of the greatness of its 
mission in the world. Such inspiration it enjoyed to 
the full in the era we associate with the name of 
Mr. Gladstone. The times have changed since 
then, and we have to confront new ideas and new 
conditions. But if we are to win in the fresh cam- 
paign which is now opening before us, it must be 
under the inspiration of leaders and teachers who 
will know how to remain loyal to the old truths 
without shutting their minds to the new gospel. 
Lord Rosebery has hitherto had all the thorns and 
few, very few, of the roses of leadership. No man in 
his position was ever more cruelly beset by circum- 
stances than he was during his Premiership. But 
the conditions are now changed, and he is free to 
assert his individuality and to breathe his own 
inspiration into his party. It is a great, an almost 
unique, opportunity which is thus offered to him, 
and we are glad to feel confident that he will prove 
equal to it. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LEGACY. 





T last the Sultan has yielded to diplomacy 
LA backed by the threat of force. He has still 
much to fear from Mohammedan reformers and 
Palace conspirators; but his non-compliance would 
probably have exposed him to still greater risks 
from the elements of disturbance which have shown 
themselves on every side. In Crete the governor, him- 
self a Christian, has been denounced by Christians 
and Mohammedans alike. A rebellion and a civil 
war have seemed imminent, and the Greek Govern- 
ment has had much ado to keep its subjects out 
of the coming struggle. The Macedonian insur- 
rection has subsided, but it is believed in Vienna 
merely to have gone into winter quarters and to be 
certain to break out again in the spring. Should 
anything happen at Constantinople, Greece, Servia, 
and Bulgaria will all be ready to scramble for the 
spoils. Distant Arabia too, never very loyal to the 
Sultan, will assuredly then follow the example of 
Crete. Another outbreak of atrocities at Constanti- 
nople, or even anotber fit of obstinacy on the part of 
the Porte, would have bronght up the British fleet 
—had any ship been injured by torpedoes, so much the 
worse for the Turkish Empire—and started the first 
of a rapid series of explosions ending in a general 
European conflagration. Four months ago matters 
might have been settled with less risk to all 
parties. But the change of Ministry, aided by Lord 
Salisbury’s Bradford speech and, we are afraid, by 
the Turcophil Press at home, has prolonged the 
suspense and intensely aggravated the danger. 

With the general tenor of the settlement arrived 
at, so far as we know it, we cannot profess to be 
satisfied. It will not work without a much more 
comprehensive European control than our partners 
are yet likely to tolerate. What other guarantees 
there may be for its good working the world does not 
yet know as we write. But their inadequacy—which 
we believe is certain—is primarily traceable to our 
action in 1876-78. For that action we must now 
pay the penalty in the hesitation of our partners and 
in the opposition and suspicion freely expressed in the 
foreign and Turcopbil Press. The Powers have never- 
theless maintained their accord, and the Ambassadors 
have done their work well. Butit must be said that 
a large portion of the Press in all three countries 
has done its best to endanger a speedy solution. We 














do not refer solely to those Turcophil or Jewish 
organs, in England and Germany in particular, which 
have cast the whole blame of the massacres of 
Monday fortnight on the Armenian revolutionary 
committees. The action of these committees is a 
convenient hypothesis assumed practically without 
evidence other than the wishes of its framers; nor 
is it easy to see how any amount of provocation from 
a handful of revolutionary agents could justify the 
prolonged excesses of the police and the mob. And 
we know that these were planned before the alleged 
provocation was given. But the Russian and the 
French Press have both been denouncing the selfish 
aimsof England. It is alleged that our Government 
and its supporters have the deep-laid design of making 
another Poland for Russia in Turkish Armenia. We 
wish to force her to occupy it and to tie her hands 
with quarrels of Armenians and Kurds. To that 
end—or so we learn from the St. Petersburg 
Press—we have instigated the Armenian revolu- 
tionary committees to provoke he massacres in 
Sassoun and Constantinople. And now a paper 
of real weight in the world, the Temps, which is 
supposed to take its inspiration from the French 
Foreign Office, follows in a less absurd and 
extravagant but equally false and dangerous strain. 
Russia, it tells us, cannot make out how Lord 
Salisbury, the framer of the Berlin Treaty, has 
taken up the position which Prince Gortschakoff 
took up during the negotiations on it seventeen 
years ago. Why is he persecuting our old ally the 
Sultan with the proverbial zeal of a convert? It 
must be with some ulterior aim, to the detriment of 
France and the confusion of the Franco-Russian 
alliance. England has demanded the control of 
Turkey by Europe. But that, says the Temps, means 
a condominium, and the case ot Egypt shows that 
England’s treatment of a condominium is not satis- 
factory to her partners. 

It is regrettable, but not wonderful, that this 
view should be held abroad. We may smile at the 
profundity attributed to English diplomacy, or at 
the notion that Egypt at present is of any real 
value to any part of the nation except its conscience. 
At the risk of being charged with Pharisaism, we 
may say that we believe the sound Liberal view 
as regards our presence in Egypt to be this: 
We are pledged to withdraw; our strategical 
advantage there is more than doubtful; our presence 
makes trouble with France all over the world; but 
we are doing good work, and shall not go till its 
permanence is assured. And we may safely say that 
nobody in England, unless it be a handful of retired 
officers who would like (and adorn) the employment, 
has any selfish desire to see the nation engaged in 
keeping the peace in European Turkey between 
Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks. More- 
over,a European war, if we kept out of it, would 
have so many commercial advantages for us—in 
destroying our foreign competitors, in restoring our 
agriculture, in making our position secure in the 
Far East, in sending up the value of our American 
and Colonial investments, in letting out the gold 
hoarded by Germany and Russia, in making London 
permanently and indisputably the clearing-house 
of the world—that, if we were as Machiavellian as 
our neighbours think, we should let the Turkish 
Empire rot till the war arose by spontaneous com- 
bustion. But we cannot expect the Continental 
Press to understand that our action in this matter 
is primarily disinterested. We do not wonder when 
we remember the history of 1878. The Power that, 
for the sake of patching up a peace, abandoned the 
Greeks and set up an illusory division between Eastern 
Roumelia and Bulgaria; the Power that set the 
hopeless Turkish Empire on its feet again as a 
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tottering barrier against Russian advance ; the Power 
that came out of the “ Peace with Honour” with a 
worthless island held under a hypocritical and hn- 
miliating tenure on conditions never fulfilled—this 
Power has laid itself open to the suspicion of its 
neighbours as to the horesty of its ends, though not 
as to the profundity of its ability to compass them. 
That suspicion is the legacy of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
it rests with Lord Salisbury, who was sound enough 
before his colleague got hold of him, to shake him- 
self free of the Disraelite influence and return to the 
glorious traditions of the Tory Canning. 








OUR SLAVES AT ZANZIBAR. 


——-.0e=——— 


E are a funny people, and it is not surprising 
that foreigners laugh at us. We have a 
burning desire to set everything right everywhere, 
but we manage to view sin very differently when 
the sin is our own. Our newspapers grow quite 
eloquent in denouncing Governor Tillman’s plan 
for disfranchising the negroes in South Carolina, 
but we have not a word to say against the Glen 
Grey Act at the Cape. We throw stones at 
the French because slavery still flourishes in 
some parts of the vast territory they have ac- 
quired in Western Africa, but we have slave 
a of our own at Pemba and Zanzi- 
ar. It is not in any way an exaggeration to 
say that Pemba and Zanzibar are our own. They 
are nominally under the dominion of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and only protected by us. But we are 
really as supreme there as are the French in Tunis, 
or as we are ourselves in the smallest protected 
State of British India. An Englishman commands 
the Sultan’s armies ; the English Resident can do just 
as he likes; British Indian subjects finance the plan- 
tations and in all but name own the slaves. Nor 
can it be pleaded that there is any physical difficulty 
in seeing that our will is obeyed. Pemba and 
Zanzibar are islands of moderate size. With the 
help of one-half the force which we have allowed 
General Mathews and Mr. Hardinge to use to hunt 
down the runaway slaves from the Sultan’s dominions 
on the mainland, who have gathered round the out- 
law M’Baruk, we could crush any attempt that 
the owners of plantations might make to resist 
our will. Thus the slaves at Zanzibar are kept by 
us in slavery—by us, by the British people—and 
they are our slaves. ‘That is the plain and ugly 
fact, try to wriggle out of it how we may. 

What is more, the slavery is peculiarly horrible 
in its nature and unjustifiable in its history. It is 
not a matter of long custom, of ingrained social 
habit. It is not to any large extent domestic slavery. 
It is plantation slavery, the slavery of negroes stolen 
from their homes in the interior for the express 
purpose of being used as slaves in British dominions 
and tre..ted as Arabs are wont to treat subject races. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar engaged by treaty in 1873— 
when we first assumed some sort of responsibility 
for the integrity of his dominions—that no slaves 
should be allowed to be imported. It was 
blandly supposed that when the existing slaves 
died the institution would die with them. But 
the number of slaves hae nevertheless been con- 
stantly and steadily increasing, and even Sir Lloyd 
Matthews admits that the large majority of the 
140,000 slaves now to be found there are subsequent 
importations, and are consequently held illegally. 
British ships patrol the coasts, and they have been 
so successful as to catch about one dhow in twenty, 
and the Arab dealers have even been driven to use 





canoes instead of dhows to escape detection when they 
bring the victims of the slave raid to the profit- 
able market uuder British protection. This is as 
much as the British sailors could have been ex- 
pected to do. So long as slaves can be disposed 
of at big prices to work on the clove-plantations 
at Pemba, homes by the shores of Lake Nyassa will 
be ravaged to supply the demand. It is part of 
those inevitable laws of supply and demand which 
Englishmen have done so much to teach mankind. 
The Arab escapes with some difficulty from our Sikhs 
and bluejackets by the Shiré River, and doubtless 
hits the slave the harder in the effort to avoid them. 
He brings them down through a long stretch of 
Portuguese territory, where the risk of capture is 
small and the slave’s sufferings comparatively light. 
He coops them into a canoe in some pestilential 
creek by the coast near Pemba, and runs them over 
when the British ships are not about. But he 
risks his life and the slaves’ lives, and makes himself 
into a human brute, simply and solely because he 
knows that if he once lands the slaves in Pemba he 
will be able to dispose of them at good prices to 
planters who are enabled to pay those prices by the 
admirable security which they enjoy under the pro- 
tecting arm of G:eat Britain. In other countries 
where slavery is allowed life and property are insecure, 
markets are far distant, and even a slave-owning 
planter will generally failto growrich. But England 
sees to it that there shall be no insecurity in Pemba, 
and the Pemba Arabs can thus afford to pay high 
prices for their slaves, and therefore the dealers by 
Lake Nyassa think it worth while to run great risks. 
The whole chain of cause and effect is so plain 
and unmistakable, and the facts are so indisputable, 
that it is a matter of the deepest disgrace that no 
one of the three Foreign Ministers whom we have 
had since 1890 has seriously grappled with the evil. 
We confess that we are unable to defend the conduct 
of the late Government in this matter. It was onl 
under strong pressure, frequently repeated, that they 
even went so far as to call for a report as to how 
slavery could be put down. They went out of office 
without having done anything except call for Mr. 
Hardinge’s report and enunciate some excellent 
general principles. In three years they might 
surely have done more. They allowed their repre- 
sentatives at Zanzibar to find time to organise 
more than one punitive expedition against the slaves 
on the mainland who had run away from Mombasa. 
But if the late Government is not free from blame, 
the present Government will, if they fail to act, be 
much moreblameworthy. There wasa critical moment 
last spring, when it seemed only too likely that the 
Government would go out on this question of slavery. 
Mr. Chamberlain made a bitter attack on Sir Edward 
Grey, and would not listen to his somewhat too 
official plea for furthertime. The caseseemed so clear 
that many Radicals were ready to vote against the 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain can scarcely have 
forgotten that speech. It was a bitter, but 
not altogether an unreasonable speech, quite 
different, for instance, from that which he made 
on the question of prison-made goods. He hit 
the nail on the head when he said that 
it was all a question of money. This is mercan- 
tile slavery. Theslave is not a member of the house- 
hold; he is a possession, an instrument of manu- 
facture. It is as easy to buy out the Arab owner 
compulsorily as it was to buy out the Birmingham 
Gas Company. Mr. Chamberlain, the Minister, will 
surely not haggle about the money. Mr. Hanbury, 
the Secretary to the Treasury, who is one of the 
guardians of the public purse, told the House of 
Commons on the same occasion that he had himself 
travelled in those parts, and knew the horrors of the 
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trade which we encourage. He will doubtless assist 
Mr. Chamberlain. Now that the facts collected by 
Mr. Donald Mackenzie for the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are made public, we shall be 
exceedingly disappointed if the Government do not 
meet Parliament with a complete scheme of libera- 
tion. 

The only even specious argument for inaction is 
that used by Mr. Curzon: that the whole question 
of slavery in British East Africa must be considered 
and dealt with at one time ; that it is impossible with 
the means of government now at our command to 
liberate all the slaves between Mombasa and the 
Lakes, and that the railway must be made first. 
All this may be true, though we believe it to be a 
good deal exaggerated, but it does not touch the 
point. The slavery between Mombasa and the Lakes 
is domestic slavery existing in a country of wide 
area and unsettled character. The slavery in 
Zanzibar is chiefly plantation slavery, and it exists 
in a country of small area completely within our 

wer. As for the railway between Mombasa and 

Jganda, it scarcely affects the question at all. 
Few of the slaves for the Zanzibar market 
are brought through British East Africa, or 
from the Nile basin. They come through the partly- 
explored territory belonging to Portugal which lies 
to the south. The Mombasa-Uganda Railway is, in 
this controversy, a mere red herring. We must keep 
to the point, and abolish this British slave market. 








MR. RILEY AND HIS 


—_~o——_ 


R. GOULD’S cartoon of Mr. Athelstan Riley 
as the enfant terrible of the Church party 
very aptly represents one aspect of the renewed 
controversy on the London School Board. Mr. Riley 
has, indeed, let the Church cat out of the bag, to 
the great enlightenment of the public and the 
corresponding consternation of his own friends, 
whose hurry to disown his “ indiscreet and pre- 
mature” disclosure adds a touch of humour to this 
otherwise depressing business. What Mr. Riley 
blurted out a fortnight ago we have always in these 
columns maintained to be the inevitable result of the 
circular, provided that the Church party on the Board 
were only strong enough to have their way. It is 
inconceivable that a Board which consisted in large 
part of strong Churchmen could put the teachers to 
the question concerning their religious opinions, and 
then, having sifted the orthodox from the unortho- 
dox, hold the latter unprejudiced for all secular 
romotion. That is neither human nature nor 
hurch nature. Whatever pledges might be given 
on this matter, the teacher who admitted a doubt of 
his own orthodoxy would inevitably be marked down 
by the orthodox as aman undesirable to promote. 
The last election disarmed the Church party, and led 
for the time being to the dropping of the circular, 
but Mr. Athelstan Riley has clearly taken heart from 
the triumph of the Tories in Parliament to attempt a 
new demonstration on the School Board. He has 
accordingly revived the circular in its acutest form, 
and openly avowed what was last year strenuously 
denied, viz., that the way of promotion would be 
barred to the suspect teacher. This is no doubt ex- 
ceedingly awkward for the Church party, but it is 
also, in one sense, exceedingly salutary; for if the 
inquisition by circular were once permitted, very few 
of those who now disclaim his action could be trusted 
not to do as he says. The only guarantee for 
religious liberty is to have no inquisition at all. 
So far, therefore, little but good has been done 
by this “terrible child.”” He has simply carried us 
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to the logical result of this precious circular, and he 
has done it while the Church party are comparatively 
powerless on the Board and while there is yet time 
to warn the people of London what will be the 
inevitable consequences of giving them more power. 
But there is another aspect of the question which 
concerns Mr. Riley personally, and which is un- 
fortunately far less satisfactory. If he is frank as 
to his ends, he has shown a quite amazing tortuous- 
ness acs to his means. We cannot follow all the steps 
in this devious controversy, but a few are clear and 
plain. When he was understood to say that he had 
taken the names of the three thousand protesting 
teachers and would use all “legitimate means ” to 
prevent their promotion, his attention was immediately 
called to the language of the circular, which pledged 
the Board toe use none of the information gained 
as to the teachers’ religious belief in determining their 
promotion. “The religious opinions of candidates 
shall in no way influence their promotion, nor are 
they to be subjected to any questions with reference 
to their religious belief”’ Now, at first, Mr. Riley 
was inclined to ride off on a point of discipline. He 
was pursuing the 3,000 teachers, he suggested, not 
on account of their religion, but on account of their 
insubordination in having petitioned the Board 
jointly instead of severally. This explanation being 
laughed out of court, he next fell back on the theory 
that the circular was “a bargain” between the 
Board and the teachers, and that the teachers, — 
broken their part of it, the Board was not boun 

by its saving clause. We will not seriously 
argue the theory of the “ bargain,” for not even Mr. 
Riley can really suppose that the teachers were con- 
sulted by his friends last year when they framed the 
circular. But, assuming it to be a “ bargain,’’ could 
anything be more absurd than a saving clause which 
applied only to those who accepted it, and for whom 
it was wholly superfluous, and not at all to those who 
rejected it, and tor whom it was specially designed ? 
This amazing theory, in fact, makes the saving clause 
read: “The religious opinions of candidates will not 
in any way influence their appointment or promotion, 
provided they accept the circular.’ It is uncommonly 
like the old ecclesiastical method of saving the 
conscience by interpolating a sotto voce “ not’? when 
an awkward pledge must needs be taken. But Mr. 
Riley was promptly driven even from this sorry posi- 
tion by Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who pointed out that 
the promise to teachers that their religious opinions 
should not affect their appointment or promotion 
depended, not on the circular at all, but upon a 
much more radical regulation of the Board, Article 
XV. of the Board’s code for managers and teachers. 
This might with some truth be called a “ bargain,” 
since it is, in fact, the contract under which all 
teachers have accepted service under the Board. 
The mention of Article XV. gave Mr. Riley his 
crowning opportunity. Here he gave up the attempt 
to explain, and declared roundly that the rule was not 
binding on him, since it was passed by Progressives ; 
that he found it a dead letter, and meant to treat it 
as such—as, indeed, was the bounden duty of all 
“religious men”’ on that body. Here we have the 
whole truth, and it would have been better to state 
it at the beginning. However, there was one more 
stage yet to come. On Thursday last Mr. Riley in- 
formed the astonished Board that the words originally 
attributed to him were not his at all, though for a 
whole fortnight he had not only not repudiated them, 
but had been busily engaged, as we have just seen, 
in finding arguments to support them. We need 
only say that it is wholly unnecessary to argue about 
the original words. Mr. Riley’s subsequent apologia 
speaks for itself, and is in his own handwriting. 
No “religious man,” as Mr. Riley understands that 
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term, can possibly prevent making the religious 
opinions of a teacher a test in the matter of his 
appointment or preferment. 

If we were members of the Board and Mr. Riley an 
applicant fora mastership, weshould endeavour totreat 
him withont reference to these religious opinions. 
But there is no euch reason for tolerance in respect 
to his position as a public man, and it seems to us 
the plain duty of the Progressive party to use every 
“legitimate means ”’ to remove him from all positions 
on the Board in which these opinions and his 
methods of promoting them may be a nuisance and 
a danger. A man who has this amazing faculty of 
persuading himself that plain words either mean 
their opposite or are of no importance, who 
avows his intention of abiding by no condition 
which conflicts with his object, who can take the 
names of 3,000 teachers and threaten to bar their 
promotion because they petitioned for the relief 
which the Board has promised them “ without pre- 
judice,” is really not a desirable member of any 
responsible committee. We are not less of this 
opinion because the ridiculous fate of Mr. Riley’s 
unseconded proposal to give the relief which he 
formerly refused has at length reduced the whole 
business of the circular to absurdity. His proceed- 
ings have, it is true, aroused a very healthy protest, 
and perhaps even warned some of our own people 
where they may be tending, if they lightly concede 
the demands of other reactionaries on this voluntary 
school question; but of Mr. Riley himself we have 
had enough and more than enough. It may be wise, 
for the sake of peace, not to evict him from the 
Teaching Staff Committee, but he should certainly 
not be re-elected with the consent of the Progressives. 
Indeed, the Board are practically committed to his 
exclusion by the resolution passed on Thursday. 








LIBERTY AND LICENCE IN HYDE PARK. 





f oy is ground for a great deal of sympathy 
with the complaints which have been made 
of late as to the condition of Hyde Park. We do 
not endorse all that is written to the Times by the 
outraged dwellers in Tyburnia. We do not echo 
their dread of the oratory of “youths, maniacs, 
fanatics, and promoters of sedition.”” We do not 
admit that they have any case against the tramps 
who on Sundays pass through their “ heavily-taxed 
squares”’ to share the Park with the “ families in 
the district.” People who pay high rents and heavy 
taxes for the privilege of overlooking a public park 
must take their chance of associating with the 
public whom the park attracts; and Hyde Park is 
one of the chief pleasure-grounds of England, and 
not the preserve of any neighbourhood or class. 
But for all that, the writers in the Times have good 
reason for their protest. The nuisances to which 
they call attention have been for some time steadily 
increasing, and they now amount to a public scandal 
which it concerns all Londoners to remove. 

It is not always an easy matter to draw the line 
between freedom and its abuse. In the claims of the 
public on Hyde Park two rights stand out very 
clearly : the right of public meeting, of speaking, and 
discussion to the fullest extent, and the right of all 
classes of the community, even the poorest and the 
dirtiest, to sit upon the benches and to wander in 
the paths and open grass. But both these rights are 
subject to the requirements of decency and order, 
and those terms are not really difficult to interpret or 
define. It is wise to give the fullest scope to any 
kind of social or political enthusiast, however wild 
and foolish his talk may be. But it is neither 








wise nor necessary to give the same scope for 
foul or obscene language, and public opinion would 
in such a case unhesitatingly support the police who 
interfered. We do not see why, in a place where all 
trade is properly forbidden, and where the match- 
seller and bootlace-seller is tabooed, stump orators 
should be allowed to collect coppers from the by- 
standers. Nor can it be pretended that it serves the 
interests of freedom to have rude plays enacted in 
the open air. Such things may have been appro- 
priate in the old days of Greenwich Fair, but no one 
desires to see Greenwich Fair re-established in the 
heart of the West End of London. But even 
more serious than these travesties of the right of 
free speech is the abuse of the Park for purposes 
of recreation. It is, no doubt, neither picturesque 
nor seemly to have the grass covered by sleeping 
men and women, though that inconvenience may 
well be endured in return for the freedom to 
lounge or sit or play upon these open spaces. 
But there are inconveniences which ought not to 
be endured at all. The scattering of boots and 
bones, of dirty rags and dirty papers, the discarding 
of garments, the littering and spoiling of the turf, 
are all things that might be easily prevented, and 
that ought to be prevented in the interests of every 
class alike. The amateur barber who shaves his 
client on the grass-plot by the aid of a drinking- 
fountain near, has clearly no better right to 
indulgence than the packman who is forbidden to 
ply his trade. The woman who washes her ward- 
robe in the fountains is as clearly abnsing the 
rights which she enjoys. Cleanliness and decency 
of language and behaviour are qualities which all 
guardians of public places may enforce, and if they 
fail to enforce them, they fail in their obvious duty 
to the great mass of citizens whose liberty they are 
appointed to protect. 

The remedy for this state of things is not far to 
seek. There is no need of further legislation. The 
police have ample powers to enforce order, and only 
require a hint from headquarters to do all that is 
required. It is a scandal that that hint has not been 
given before. If they use their power with moderation 
—and they do not hesitate to assume such responsi- 
bilities elsewhere—the public will not grudge them 
the discretionary powers they need. No real lover 
of liberty will protest if the liberty of the public be 
secured in Hyde Park, as Burke once told us that 
all freedom must be, “by equality of restraint.” 
Another duty—certainly not less important—falls 
upon the authorities responsible for the management 
of the Park. It is their business to co-operate with 
the police for its proper keeping, and to appoint, 
if necessary, park-keepers and assistants, to see 
that this great recreation-ground be not abused, 
It is their business—and it is astonishing that they 
should have been allowed to leave it undone so 
long—to see that the highways through the Park 
be properly lighted from sunset until closing-time, 
and that Hyde Park should no longer be the parade- 
ground for the vice of London. The argument that 
the proper lighting of the whole area would entail 
considerable expense would not, we think, be per- 
mitted by Parliament to weigh against the nightly 
scandal which now renders the noblest open space in 
London a place where no decent woman can venture 
after dark. To close the Park at nightfall would 
involve so much inconvenience to traffic that it 
is not to be seriously thought of. The onl 
alternative is to make it a thoroughfare whi 
decent people can use without disgust. Even if the 
lighting of the great grass spaces be difficult to 
manage, the difficulty does not apply to the lighting 
of the main roads and pathways through the Park; 
and we do not believe that the cost of diffusing 
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sufficient electricity to dissipate the shadows would 
be an item too serious for the public to contemplate 
or to endure. At any rate, that cost is a burden 
which it is the duty of the community to bear; and, 
if they are willing to bear it, they have a right to 
require the authorities to provide for the decent 
keeping of the Park at night, and they have a right 
to call upon the police in the daylight to put an end 
to the disgraceful disorder which it is within their 
power to stop, 








FINANCE. 





HE City all the week has been under the in- 
fluence of the fortnightly settlement on the 
Stock Exchange, which began on Saturday morning 
and ended on Wednesday evening. Widespread 
fears had been entertained that, owing to the heavy 
fall in gold-mining shares, there would be serious 
difficulties on the Stock Exchange, and those fears 
were accentuated by the strained relations between 
the great London banks and certain foreign banks 
which had been financing the leading operators on 
the Continent. The settlement, however, has gone 
off more smoothly than had been anticipated. No 
doubt, many of the weaker speculators were unable 
to pay the differences due from them, and it is under- 
stood that some members of the Stock Exchange had 
to be helped by their friends. But, at all events, 
there were no failures, and no serious difficulties 
were made publicly known. The supply of money, 
too, was fairly plentiful. Everyone interested in 
the market strained every effort to give accommoda- 
tion, and the result was that loans were obtained by 
all persons in good credit on fairly moderate terms. 
Within the Stock Exchange, however, carrying-over 
rates were very stiff. People who were known to be 
thoroughly solvent settled easily; but people re- 
specting whom there were any suspicions found 
it difficult to arrange. It seems probable under 
‘these circumstances that speculation will be kept 
in check for some time to come. There are 
two other things which are likely to keep the 
markets quiet. The first is the special settlement 
upon the Paris Bourse on Monday next in the East 
Rand shares brought out there. It is estimated that 
over a million sterling worth of these shares has 
been bought; but it is understood that arrange- 
ments have been made for paying for and taking 
them up. If the purchasers, after a little while, are 
able to find the money, all will go smoothly ; but if 
they are not, then the great syndicates that are 
assisting them will realise by-and-by, and con- 
sequently the market will be kept dull. On the 
same day— that is, Monday next—the special 
settlement in London in the Barnato Bank shares 
will take place, and that is looked forward to 
with some apprehension. Upon the whole, the 
probability is that speculation will be kept 
within bounds for a considerable time to come. 
The political disquietude will have a similar in- 
fluence. Outside of the mining market exceedingly 
little has been done all through the week. There 
has been no great fall anywhere, but neither has 
there been any material rise, and most people are 
disposed to keep away from the market for the 
present. Nevertheless, money is exceedingly abun- 
dant, and trade is improving. 

The silver market is firm, but there is less doing 
than last week. The great mining companies are 
acting with much prudence by not forcing sales, and 
the public interested hopes that by-and-by both 
China and Japan will have to buy largely, and that, 
therefore, there will be a rise in the price of the 
metal. Meanwhile, the Eastern exchanges are not 
quite so strong as they were; and the India Council 
this week has not sold as well as for a considerable 
time past. On Wednesday it offered for tender 50 

lakhs of rupees. The applications amounted to but 
little over 60 lakhs, and the price obtained was 








barely over 1s. 1}jd. per rupee. The Council has 
done for the last three or four months much better 
than anyone could have expected, and it is for 
the present in no need of funds. In the London 
Money Market rates are as low as ever, and in the 
immediate future are more likely to decline than to 
advance, though probably there will be a recovery 
next month. Already rates are somewhat higher in 
Germany, where the autumnal demand makes itself 
felt earlier than in this country. But rates are not 
likely to be high here for many a month, so vast is 
the accumulation of unemployed capital and so slow 
is the recovery in trade. At the same time, if 
President Cleveland can induce Congress to pass an 
Act for calling in and cancelling the greenbacks, 
amounting to nearly 70 millions sterling, there may 
be a much earlier and a much quicker rise in rates 
than anyone now anticipates. To carry the measure 
through, the United States will doubtless borrow, 
and a great loan for the purpose would withdraw so 
much gold from London that probably rates would 
rise very rapidly. . It does not seem likely, however, 
that the present Congress will do anything. The 
majority of the House of Representatives is Re- 
publican, and will hardly, therefore, be inclined 
to accept the President's recommendations. If 
Congress refuses to act, the disorder in the currency 
will continue; there will be no great European in- 
vestment in America, and consequently the Money 
Market will not be affected, though it is quite possible, 
of course, that the President may again borrow in 
London, as he did at the beginning of the year. 





METALS. 


Wan we bear in mind that the great coal 

strike of last year had driven up the price of 
iron very considerably, it is gratifying to see that 
the price is not only maintained at the level 
ruling twelve months ago, but shows a very 
considerable advance. For the week ended the 
13th October, 1894, the price of Glasgow pig iron 
warrants ruled somewhere between 42s. 5d. and 
42s, 10d. per ton. About a month ago the price had 
advanced to 49s. a ton, and although this high figure 
has not been maintained, the price last week was 
steady at 47s. 8d. per ton, while we are informed 
from the great centres of the iron trade that manu- 
facturersare very busy executing orders, and thatthere 
is a good prospect of those orders being continued 
for a considerable time to come. The recent 
speculation in the shares of the copper mining 
companies dealt in upon the Stock Exchange has 
been based largely, no doubt, upon the prospect of 
an English company being formed to teke over the 
great Anaconda mine. But the speculation has had, 
nevertheless, a sounder basis, the price of the metal 
havingadvanced during thetwelvemonthsfrom £42 Is. 
per ton to £46 7s. 6d. per ton; and the outlook for 
the market continues exceedingly good. The demand 
for copper has increased enormously during recent 
years, and the gigantic strides which electrical and 
telephoning business is making increases the demand 
for the metal every day. 

Gold, as every reader is aware, is dealt in by bullion 
brokers and not upon the metal exchange. But the 
fact that nearly three-fourths of the total transac- 
tions upon the Stock Exchange for months past have 
been in the shares of companies whose sole object is 
gold-mining, has attracted more attention to this 
metal than it has received for more than half a cen- 
tury. Gold-mining was formerly considered a mad 
gamble. But in South Africa the operations 
necessary for obtaining gold at all are so costly, 
and must be conducted upon so great a scale 
that the mines never have at any time been 
what are known as “diggers’ mines.” In the 
case of “diggers’ mines” the gold is found in 
what are known as “pockets”—that is to say, in 
large or small nuggets. But the finding of one 
nugget gives no indication of where the digger 
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is to look for the next. Gold-mining in South Africa 
has become, and is gradually being recognised to have 
become, a genuine industry—and for one very simple 
reason. The peculiar form of the gold fields 
in the Witwatersrand district is that they are 
one long series of reefs stretching for miles and 
miles across the country. And with sufficient 
capital and with efficient management—if the pro- 
perty has been opened up under expert supervision 
—it is possible to predict with a surprising degree 
of accuracy whether it will pay or not. The old 
method of treatment made it impossible for any 
mine that yielded less than from half an ounce to 
three-quarters of an ounce of gold per ton to pay 
even its working expenses, and many properties 
which now pay handsome dividends had to be 
abandoned. The more intelligent of the mining 
engineers saw readily enough the _ wasteful- 
ness of the system they pursued; and after 
many experiments and many disappointments 
the now famous cyanide process was invented. 
The original ore, crushed to the consistence of flour, 
then moistened and passed over the plates, left a 
residue impregnated with gold which it was now 
for the first time possible to deal with. Like 
all great inventions, the cyanide process is perfectly 
simple when it is thoroughly well understood. But 
the fact remains that years of thought, immense 
labour, and vast sums of money were spent before 
the invention became of any practical use. The 
cyanide process consists of treating the residue from 
the plates through a series of tanks, these tanks 
being charged with cyanide of potassium. This 
great invention has enabled many mines to be 
worked at a profit. But even after treating the ore 
over the plates, and then by cyanide process, a residue 
which is known as “slimes” still remains; and an 
invention has recently been devised dealing with these 
latter, which, in the opinion of experts, are strongly 
impregnated with gold. The invention as yet, 
although it has proved an undoubted success 
when tried in the laboratory, has not been put to 
any practical use. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that either the invention to which we refer 
or some improvement thereon will ultimately be 
adopted by the great gold mining companies, and 
will be available for many mines which could not 
now be profitably worked, and thus add still more to 
the world’s stock of gold. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The _ statement regarding Mr. 

Acland’s delicate health is, I regret to say, well- 
founded. Never a very strong man, he broke down 
during the hot summer, immediately after the 
exertions of the General Election. It is expected 
that he will winter abroad, and all his friends will 
hope that a respite from the fogs and chills of 
London will give him back to us fully restored to 
health, in time for the great educational fight of the 
coming Session. For the present, the only leading 
Liberals who seem to be taking an active part in 
politics are Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. The 
latter will make some three or four speeches during 
the winter, and the ex-Premier will open the political 
ball at Scarborough in a few days. Several of his 
late colleagues, including Sir Henry Fowler, Lord 
Ripon and Mr. Asquith, have been visiting him 
recently at Dalmeny. It need hardly be said that 
there is no truth in the newspaper stories which 
attribute to him the intention of taking all kinds of 
impossible journeys abroad in the immediate future. 

Sunday.—The politicians on both sides are coming 
back again, the lawyers, as usual, leading the way. 
They have very little to report as to public affairs. 
Upon one point, however, all Liberal M.P.s are 
agreed. That is as to the utterly nonsensical 





character of the story which represented that a 
“ thorough over-hauling” of the offices in Parliament 
Street was to be undertaken forthwith, and that we 
were to witness revolutionary changes both in the 
staff and system of organisation. No responsible 
man in the Liberal ranks has suggested anything of 
the kind. It is only on the part of those who stand 
outside and know nothing that these stories are 
entertained. That there must be changes everybody 
admits; but no one who has any influence in the 
party is so foolish as to dream of suddenly playing 
the bull in the china-shop. There is plenty of time 
before us in which to re-organise soberly and wisely, 
and to prepare for the next great struggle in the 
constituencies. 

Foreign affairs wear an increasingly threatening 
aspect. It is true that France is supposed to be 
more earnest now about the 1900 Exhibition than 
about any political question whatever. But though 
that may be true regarding the great mass of the 
population, it is certainly not true of the journalists 
and professional politicians, who are bent upon an 
aggressive policy towards this country. Nor are 
disquieting signs of the times wanting in other 
directions. The Russian press is beginning, I see, to 
mix up Egypt with the Armenian question, and no 
one knows what is the exact policy of the German 
Emperor, except that he is apparently resolved to 
exhaust every effort in order to bring about a good 
understanding between himself and the Czar. In 
these circumstances the foreign policy of England is 
a matter of the greatest importance. So far as the 
Liberals are concerned, it is hardly necessary to say 
that in the late Cabinet there were two parties so 
far as regarded foreign affairs. One consisted of 
the extreme advocates of non-intervention and peace, 
and the other of the men who supported what may 
be called the traditional views of the middle party 
in English politics. Those views are pacific; but 
they do not include the acceptance of any changes 
derogatory to the position of Great Britain among 
the nations, or injurious to her material interests. 
In the Tory camp there are also two parties—the 
Jingoes, a wretched crew, and the middle party 
men. Lord Salisbury belongs to the latter, and far 
more unlucky things have happened than a possible 
coalition—strictly limited, of course, to foreign 
affairs—between the moderate men in the two camps. 
If the storm, which many profess to dread, were to 
break out, such a coalition would at once become an 
accomplished fact. 

Monday.—I regret to hear that Mr. Labouchere 
has returned from Cadenabbia by no means improved 
in health by his sojourn there. He has now gone to 
Bath for a course of the waters, which all his friends 
will hope may prove beneficial. There is no founda- 
tion for the statement that Sir William Harcourt 
has been at Cadenabbia this summer. He remained 
in England until last week, when he went to 
Wiesbaden for a short visit. 

We are not likely to have very much light 
thrown upon the Ministerial intentions for next 
Session by the speeches this week, seeing that the 
principal Ministerial speaker is Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
who is not a member of the Cabinet. Already, how- 
ever, one hears speculations as to the line Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues are likely to take. The 
best judges are agreed that they must take up two 
questions at least —Education and the Irish Land. 
Whatever their own wishes may be they can hardly 
shirk legislation on both these subjects. But two 
other questions of equal importance will also demand 
their attention. These are the House of Lords and 
the condition of agriculture. I do not believe that 
Ministers can treat all four questions next Session, 
and they will probably regard the question of the 
House of Lords as that which is least urgent. But 
in doing so they will make a mistake. Though the 
question of the Peers might be allowed to remain 
untouched next year, so far as the public interest in 
the matter is concerned, there is no doubt it is one 
with which Lord Salisbury can only hope to deal 
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successfully when he has all his forces at his 
command, New Ministries no sooner begin to live 
than they begin to die; and next year is unquestion- 
ably that in which Lord Salisbury will have the 
greatest chance of dealing with the knotty problem 
of the Peers. It is, however, exceedingly probable 
that he will not see the matter in this light, and will 
put aside the House of Lords reform in favour of the 
other measures I have named. 

Tuesday.—The expected peerages (foreshadowed 
by me more than two months ago) are definitely 
announced this morning. Sir Algernon Borthwick’s 
has been anticipated ever since 1892, when it was 
in fact arranged for on the retirement of Lord 
Salisbury. But it was not merely the rewarding of 
Sir Algernon for important party services that was 
contemplated. Mr. Ritchie had lost his seat in the 
East End, and there was a strong desire on the part 
of Lord Salisbury that he should be returned for 
South Kensington, of which he is a prominent 
resident. But the little knot of Tory nobodies who 
“run” the political forces of South Kensington had 
another man in view as successor to Sir Algernon, 
and they refused to accept Mr. Ritchie at any price. 
So Lord Salisbury struck the name of Borthwick out 
of the list that was sent up to the Queen, and the 
proprietor of the Morning Post has had to remain 
ever since in a state of suspense. His fellow- 
journalists will offer him their hearty congratula- 
tions upon having added another—one dare not say 
a final—distinction to the many he has already 
secured in his honourable and prosperous career. 
As for Mr. Plunket and Baron de Worms, they get 
their peerages for reasons that everybody under- 
stands. Truly the Tories have had to pay a heavy 
price for the pleasure of Mr. Chamberlain's august 
society. 

People are recalling the fact that the first ugly 
shake which was suffered by Lord Salisbury’s last 
Government was connected with what was known 
at the time as the Cass case, and that the Cass case 
itself was closely connected with the conduct of 
Mr. Newton, the Marlborough Street police magis- 
trate. One never likes to run amuck at a police 
magistrate, for though he has very considerable 
power, he is, as a rule, powerless to defend him- 
self from outside criticism. I am bound to say, 
however, that public feeling is at present very 
strong on the subject of his vagaries, and that if 
Parliament were sitting Sir Matthew White Ridley 
might have as much reason to regret that Mr. 
Newton is on the bench as Mr. Matthews had eight 
years ago. It is notorious that however badly a 
policeman may behave in Piccadilly at night—and 
some of them unquestionably behave very badly— 
no decent man can venture to remonstrate with 
him, or even to let him see that he is taking note 
of his conduct, without running the risk of being 
forthwith arrested and brought before Mr. Newton. 

Wednesday.—There are disquieting rumours 
from Constantinople to-day ; yet, as is often the case, 
the very fact that these rumours are current is a 
a hopeful sign. How soon the kaleidoscope of 
Eastern politics may assume a peaceful appearance, 
nobody knows; but the fact that the colours are 
shifting from day to day is in itself something better 
than the stagnation of death. All that is certain at 
present is that grave events are happening behind 
the scenes—events that affect other countries besides 
Turkey, and the fate of other peoples than the 
Armenians. It will probably be a long time, how- 
ever, before the veil is lifted and the true character 
of the recent incidents revealed. 

As the Long Vacation draws towards a close, so 
those politicians who are also lawyers begin to return 
totown. We have had quite a rush of legal M.P.’s 
back to London this week. Their talk is more of 
law appointments than of political changes. It 
seems to be generally understood, despite Sir 
Richard Webster's speech, that there will soon be 
&@ vacancy in the Mastership of the Rolls, and that 
the Attorney-General will succeed Lord Esher as a 








matter of course. Sir Richard Webster is a poor 
politician, and he has never been a success in the 
House of Commons. But he is aconsummate lawyer, 
and on the bench he will be an ornament to his pro- 
fession and a brilliant addition to the judicial body. 
It seems to be taken for granted that Sir Edward 
Clarke will be his successor as Attorney-General. If 
that be so it will certainly be a great tribute to Sir 
Edward's political influence. Personally I shall 
believe in this appointment when it is made. Ply- 
mouth is not a safe seat, and the Tory managers 
have a wholesome dread of allowing their opponents 
to draw first blood in the bye-elections. 

How careful they are upon this point is, indeed, 
proved by the creations in the peerage which have 
just been announced. Each of the three new peers 
was the happy possessor of a perfectly safe seat. If 
he had not been there would have been no peer- 
age for him at this moment. The fact is that the 
wire-pullers in the Ministerial party have come to 
believe that if the General Election were to be 
fought over again it would have a very different 
result from that which was secured in July. More 
particularly is this the case in Lancashire, where the 
voters who allowed themselves to be befooled by the 
notion that Lord George Hamilton would insist upon 
the repeal of the Cotton Duties have been awakened 
to an unpleasant sense of the fact that they have 
been duped. Of course, whilst domestic politics 
remain in the lethargic state in which they are at 
present, it is difficult even for the most astute of 
Whips or wire-pullers to estimate the direction in 
which the forces of public opinion are moving ; but 
the fact remains that if there is one thing the 
prospect of which is unacceptable at the Tory head- 
quarters, it is a contested election in any constitu- 
ency that is not absolutely “ safe.” 

Thursday.—The announcement that Mr. Hardinge 
Giffard has been appointed Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy is really calculated to take 
one’s breath away. Lord Halsbury, it is clear, is on 
his old track, and I suppose that during the next 
three years we shall have many occasions of reading 
announcements in which the name of Giffard occurs. 
The Lord Chancellor is an amiable, good-tempered 
man, and I am loth to say anything that will hurt 
his feelings. But really there are limits. This fact 
Lord Halsbury does not seem to recognise. He was 
very angry when Mr. Labouchere described him in 
Truth as the Lord High Jobber—so angry that he 
left the drawing-room of a well-known London 
hostess when he discovered that the Member for 
Northampton was one of his fellow-guests. I fear 
he must have forgotten this episode. He will 
doubtless be reminded of it next Wednesday. 

Whatever may be the truth regarding the state 
of things in Constantinople, two facts stand out, I 
fear, clearly enough amid the mass of conflicting news. 
The first is that if the Armenian Question has been 
settled, it has been by a retreat on the part of the 
three Powers from the position they had taken up 
towards the Porte; and the second is that French 
and Russian jealousy of England is reaching a very 
embarrassing stage of acuteness. When we are told 
that England is now the only Power that threatens 
the peace of Europe, one wonders what it can possibly 
mean. Have we formed some felonious and bur- 
glarious design against the peace and the honour 
of other nations that would justify any one of them 
in treating us as a highway robber caught in the 
act? Or is it that we are likely to resist the aggres- 
sions of others to whom Fate has assigned the réle 
of highwayman, and that consequently we are a 
menace to the peace of Europe? It would be in- 
teresting to know the truth on this subject. At 
present the average Englishman is kept in a state of 
sore bewilderment by the accounts of himself and 
his base and sinister motives which he reads in the 
Continental newspapers. They are hardly more 
recognisable than the portraits of English Home 
Rulers with which the Tory press was wont in by- 
gone days to delight its readers. 
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Friday.—The confirmation of the news of a 
settlement of the Armenian Question, which is pub- 
lished this morning, is a distinct relief to everybody. 
But will it prove more than a temporary relief? I 
fear not. All the indications are bad, and it seems 
by no means impossible that when the second phase 
of the new Eastern Question is opened it will prove 
to be more dangerous and more complicated than the 
first. In the meantime, two things are clear. One is 
that Lord Salisbury has not given absolute proof 
that he is “iron” instead of “lath” in the end of 
the long negotiations ; and the other that a palace 
tragedy is by no means unlikely to be the next 
episode in the story of the Mussulman Empire. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech at Scarborough to-day is 
awaited with a great deal of interest, and among 
Liberals there is the strongest hope that he will use 
such language regarding the education question as 
will make it clear that the party and its leader are 
at one in their determination to abide by their old 
principles, unmoved by the ever-growing arrogance 
of the priestly faction. 








THE DIPLOMATIC BUTTON. 





IR EDWARD MALET’S little homily on the 
whole duty of a diplomatist is quaintly co- 
incident with Lord Sackville’s escapade. Seven 
years ago, a British Minister left Washington with 
some precipitation. He had been drawn into a 
private expression of opinion about a Presidential 
election; and his letter, which, of course, was 
published—everything is published in America— 
caused such a storm that he received his papers 
from Mr. Bayard, then Secretary of State, and came 
home. Apparently, even in seven years, Lord Sack- 
ville has not made his wrongs clear to his friends; 
so he has recently issued a pamphlet “for private 
circulation only,” and this has been printed in 
extenso in a New York journal. Now Lord Sack- 
ville writes to the Times that he is “at a loss 
to know how it became public”; but a diplo- 
matist with a rage for privacy which is promptly 
turned into the publicity of the house-top, is 
obviously marked out for discomfiture. “It is 
our duty,” said Sir Edward Malet, “to proceed 
noiselessly on our course. The surest proof of the 
merit of a diplomatist is that he should not be heard 
of. The moment a fuss is made about him, you may 
be pretty sure that something is wrong; for as long 
as he can keep everything smooth, which is the 
object and essence of his calling, he can attract no 
attention.” To write private letters which are at 
once flung into the arena of a bitter political conflict, 
and to justify them later with private pamphlets 
which are blazoned to the world, is evidently not the 
way to keep everything smooth. Nor is the extreme 
simplicity of the man who cannot understand how 
all this comes about a conspicuous qualification for a 
diplomatic career. Lord Sackville has the satisfac- 
tion, such as it is, of having innocently supplied a 
more striking illustration of Sir Edward Malet’s text 
than any of the reminiscences with which our late 
Ambassador at Berlin entertained a company of his 
countrymen in that capital. 

Little boys (as our nurses used to tell us) 
should be seen and not heard; and the diplomatist 
comes under the same canon of reticence. This 
maxim would scarcely have pleased Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who, as the Great Elchi, was heard of 
to much purpose. Sir Robert Morier would have 
demurred, perchance, to Sir Edward Malet’s in- 
genious simile of the “ unobtrusive buttons” which 
hold together the “garment of States.” Prince 
Bismarck, at all events, did not regard Morier as an 
unobtrusive button. Unobtrusiveness has never 
characterised the diplomacy of the old Chancellor at 
any stage of his life. Some eminent diplomatists, 
indeed, cannot be called buttons at all; they have 
played too prominent a part in the actual tailoring 
of the European garment—cutting pretty freely here, 





and patching more or less neatly there. Sir Edward 
Malet thinks that as long as the button-function is 
performed satisfactorily, “ we pass unnoticed because 
the garments continue to fit properly.” The dis- 
advantage of a simile is that, if pressed too far, it is 
liable to come into collision with prosaic fact. 
What is the good of the most admirable German 
button should the temper of the Kaiser get the 
better of his judgment? Where would the most 
discreetly tenacious French button be shou'd the 
Chauvinism of Paris frighten a Cabinet into 
hazardous adventure? The diplomatist who intro- 
duced French button-holes into Siam is not exactly 
the type that Sir Edward Malet commends to our 
favour. His theory seems based on the assumption 
that the antipathies of peoples, the whims of 
Sovereigns, the evolution of racial or religious forces, 
can be kept quiescent, if only the button will hold fast 
and attract no attention. 

This view cannot be applied with greater aptness 
to the diplomacy of the social sphere. Do we not 
all know that ostentatious manager of men, that 
Macchiavelli, who enjoys his own craft so profoundly 
that he chooses the most circuitous route to the 
simplest end; that social wire-puller, who is never 
happy unless all the wires are vibrating, and would 
rather defeat his own purpose by self-assertion 
than gain it by judicious effacement? To play the 
humble button, and, without any fuss, to keep the 
garment from being rent asunder, is not enough for 
him. He has the old traditions of diplomacy in his 
mind’s eye: the perpetual meddlesomeness, the 
affectation of mystery. He must have his artful- 
ness appreciated for its own sake; or why take the 
trouble to be artful? He has the air of always ne- 
gotiating with destiny in the most trumpery affairs. 
People, immediately dependent on him, are kept in 
the dark while some policy is hatched, which, if it 
were known, would not ruffle a single household, or 
prevent the milk from being delivered as usual. He 
has a great idea of making use of his friends with- 
out their knowledge, though, were they enlightened, 
they would treat the particular business as a matter 
of course. Indeed, his most intricate schemes are 
frequently detected in the bud, and his friends have 
the amusement of pretending to be mystified. Do 
we not all know the managing woman, who belies 
the notion that dissimulation is the only weapon of 
her subjugated sex? She conducts the operations 
of domestic diplomacy much as a pavior lays a 
new street. Every stone is hammered into its place, 
and the ears of man are filled with the reverberating 
echoes. To suggest to her that the true diplomatist 
is an unobtrusive button, the obscure and fleeting 
object that appertains intermittently to the shirt of 
an arrogant monster, were a task from which the 
boldest theorist might shrink. 

It is difficult to resist the suspicion that there is 
an unnatural modesty in Sir Edward Malet’s ideal. 
“TI am going to come off, and on that account 
alone,” he says, “I have recently been more written 
about in the newspapers—I say it with pride—than 
during all the eleven years that I have been Am- 
bassador.” This abnegation is inhuman. There is 
nothing more gratifying to man or woman, con- 
scious of a genius for tact, than to have it constantly 
and pointedly appreciated. Sweet it is to hear 
praises of that rare social gift which enables 
you to pass unscathed through the myriad tempta- 
tions to the verbal indiscretions that make 
half the mischief in the world. What consum- 
mate skill is needed to carry off a conversation 
with the most notorious gossip, and feel that you 
have not dropped a word that can be injuriously 
quoted! With what ardour you lead the most 
forlorn hope—the reconciliation of two women at 
feud—knowing that a chance expression may ruin 
you in the esteem of both! To salve the wounded 
vanities, to bring each in touch with the more 
generous nature of the other, to leave the milk of 
human kindness, as it were, on the doorstep of anger 
—this is an undertaking before which mere ambas- 
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sadors might stand abashed. Simply to go through 
life without making yourself a phonograph, scatter- 
ing the poison of every incautious phrase that has 
fallen on your ears—this is a triumph of self- 
control that ought not to remain ungarlanded. The 
Dunmow prize-giving, the flitch of bacon for the 
married pair who have not quarrelled for a twelve- 
month, offers an excellent example of encouragement 
to reticence. Once a year public honours might be 
conferred on the diplomatists who are declared by 
acclamation to have done more than their fellows to 
keep the social garment from rents and tears. Sir 
Edward Malet’s imagery suggests, indeed, a token of 
distinction : the Order of the Gold Button might be 
instituted as a stimulus to the diplomacy which Sir 
Edward most unreasonably desires to smuggle into 
obscurity. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 


FOUND the society in the New Gallery agreeable. 

I don’t mean the people I met there, but the 
pictures on the walls. Iam tempted to speak of it 
as I might of a fashionable party—a party where 
everyone is well bred, well dressed, well spoken. 
Here and there are a few vulgar people, but four- 
fifths have been to the public schools where they 
acquired rudiments, and since then have assimilated 
the manners of polite London society—the usual 
society of which there are numerous examples 
every year in Mayfair and Belgravia, not South 
Kensington or Bayswater. The party in which 
every one speaks with the same accent, in which 
the women are well-informed regarding each other's 
intrigues, and the men pass remarks regarding 
their two-year-olds, their shooting parties and 
the Conservative majority. The party in which no 
one is shockingly brilliant and stupidity is suffi- 
ciently hidden beneath social formality. I need not 
‘explain myself further. I need only add that the 
exhibition at the New Gallery struck me in this light. 
I experienced a sensation of being in good company, 
and I walked round nodding and exchanging 
trifling remarks. My first trifling remark was 
addressed to Mr. Julius Rolshoven, whose portrait 
of Mrs. Park Lyle reminded me of M. Jacques 
Blanche. I said Blanche is progressing; this is 
better than usual. Mr. Arthur Melville's portrait 
of Mrs. Greenlees is refined, but it is neither sincere 
nor profound. It is fashionably dressed. As one 
meets a distinguished man sometimes in the very 
politest society, so does one meet Mr. Sandys’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Lewis in the New Gallery. Mr. 
Sandys was the friend of Rosetti, Millais, and Holman 
Hunt, and I remember well how, twenty years ago, 
I used to hear him spoken of as the great draughts- 
man of the English school. I remember, too, his 
“ Media,” certainly one of the fine things done by 
the school of 1860, the school which flourished after 
the Crimean War, and whose wsstheticism con- 
trasts so curiously with the Barbizon school. 


Mr. Sandys is the Ingres of 1860. His portrald 


Mrs. Lewis is some way behind the gentleman\of 
with his legs crossed in the Louvre, or the lady 
leaning on the blue cushions, likewise in the Louvre. 
Nevertheless, it is a fine thing, and I am paying 
it a high compliment when I say I believe that Ingres 
would stop before it, examine it, and smile approval 
upon it. I believe that Degas would be equally 
interested in it. They would praise the painting of 
the accessories, the books, the silver box, the various 
reflections in the mirror. They would admire the 
intense life in the old lady's eyes, and the painter's 
evident absorption in his model and consequent for- 
getfulness of other men’s work. They would be 
struck by that dignity which the old lady so well 
expresses ; her thoughts are dignified and they shine 
out of her steely eyes, and her clothes too, and her 
manner of wearing them. But I think that Ingres 
and Degas would reprove the excessive modelling 





of the face; it is as round as an apple, as round as if 
it had been carved out ona lathe. I said just now 
that the beautiful sincerity which gives this picture 
its manifest beauty proceeded from the painter's 
absorption in his model and his consequent forget- 
fulness of other men’s work. His work is like 
Holbein in a way, but it is easy to see that he 
never thought of Holbein. The first faintest 
thought of Holbein would have impelled him to 
simplify his modelling. Close at hand there is a 
portrait of a gentleman by M. Courtois. M. Courtois 
did not forget for a single instant the simplicity of 
Holbein’s modelling. But his memory did not 
help him to paint a fine picture: Mr. Sandys's 
want of memory did. So why, therefore, do I 
preach? Our faults matter little; we had better 
forget them, and write and paint as if nothing 
had ever happened before. Mr. Laverly’s work 
I do not care for this year. It is distinguished 
but somewhat hollow; in one instance it is 
even crude. Mr. Whistler exhibits a study in red. 
This picture reminds me of Mr. Branguin, the 
juicy quality of whose work Mr. Whistler repro- 
duces very successfully. His portrait of Lady Eden 
was less than half the size of this picture, so those 
interested in a certain disputed bill will have an 
opportunity of judging if I underestimated the 
value of a sketch 12 in. by 6 in. when I said I 
did not think it was worth more than £100. 
I notice that some of the painter's admirers 
perceive striking analogies between the study in 
red and Frans Hals. I mention the fact, for 
all will agree that no likeness can be discovered 
between Frans Hals and Mr. Branguin. Prince 
Troubetzkoy has also painted Lady Eden and 
her children. The composition is most graceful, 
but the size is against the picture. The figures 
are neither life-size nor are they half-size. Mr. 
Watts is as admirable as ever. At sixty the 
powers of every other modern painter begin to 
decay, but Mr. Watts is eighty, and his work 
is as good, or nearly as good, as ever. How 
delicate and distinguished is his portrait of Mrs. 
Edward Allice! The portrait entitled “Sympathy ” 
is as fine as things may be in these days. In these 
days of decadence it stands out a miracle of 
manly strength, genius, and simplicity. The old 
masters would not have allowed so disagreeable 
quality of paint; but draw back a few steps and 
say if the sweet oval of the face is not beautifully 
conceived ; if the blue eyes looking out of it are not 
winsome and rememberable; if the blue-grey dress 
she wears does not make beautiful harmony with 
the grey background? Next to this portrait hangs 
a portrait which might be easily mistaken for a 
Watts, which will be one day mistaken for one; it 
is by Mr. W. R. Symonds. There is a gentleman 
who parodies Mr. Swan; his imitations are laugh- 
able—they are a mere trick. But Mr. Symonds’s 
portrait is not ill-intentioned, shallow counterfeit, 
but an admirable piece of work done in the manner 
of Watts. There was, I think, a nice portrait by 
him in the second room in the Academy this year; 
but the execution was quite different. I do not re- 
member Miss Evelyn Blakiston’s name, but I like her 
portrait, painted with a flowing brush, of Miss Leila 
Passingham. 

In the north room there is a portrait by M. 
Carolus Duran, of which I can say nothing except 
that it seems to me to be a fearful thing—a 
vulgarity that I hope I shall soon forget. I like 
Mr. Walton's portrait of a girl very much. It is a 
sort of thing that would hang well anywhere. It 
inspires the same feeling as a nice piece of furniture 
would. Mr. Shannon’s portrait of Marian is as good 
as his portrait of the boy pianist, and that was very 
good indeed. His portrait of Mr. Wedmore is surely 
a mistake from every point of view; but this child, 
with her flowing blonde hair and her pink cheek, is 
unaffected and refined. In painting this picture the 
painter does not seem to have thought of anything 
but his model, neither to please a customer nor to 
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astonish a brother craftsman. The child suggested 
an idea, and he applied himself to the expression of 
the idea, and to nothing else. The colour in the 
background is nice, the hands are well indicated, the 
book, too—everything is in proportion and harmony. 
There are even values—a rare thing in Mr. Shannon’s 
work. At the end of this long room hang two of 
Mr. Ellis Roberts’s eight-feet-by-five canvases— 
the Countess of Yarborough, and the Duchess of 
Portland. Lady Digby is done sitting down, on a five 
feet by four, and is hung in the little room, where 
visitors rarely go. These three portraits are of 
singularly equal merit. My cousin brought home 
half-a-dozen water-colours, which she had accom- 
plished in her convent school; they, too, were 
of singularly equal merit. The papier-maché trays 
one used to meet in lodging-houses and Mr. 
Leader’s landecapes, which short-sighted people 
sometimes mistake for these trays, are always 
of equal merit. Only his sitters can distinguish 
between Mr. Ellis Roberts's inspirations. But what 
is perplexing in their discernment is that they 
all hold different opinions—no two agree; each 
believes her own portrait to be the best Mr. Ellis 
Roberts ever painted. We have heard much about 
the education of Whitechapel—too much. Why, by 
way of a change, does not some faddist introduce a 
Bill into Parliament for the compulsory education of 
countesses in art? I would suggest that Mr. Wed- 
more beappointed to the chair. He is a most agreeable 
and well-informed man, and his duty should be to 
take all the ladies who had decided to have their por- 
traits painted, round the National Gallery,and point 
outto them the Reynoldses and the Gainsboroughs, 
explaining their charm, which is quite different 
from the charm of Mr. Ellis Roberts's portraits. 
There is no reason why the Duchess of Portland 
and the Countess of Yarborough should not have 
the difference I speak of pointed out and explained 
to them ; nor can I imagine a more agreeable form 
of receiving instruction than by going round the 
National Gallery with Mr. Wedmore. Classes could 
be formed and certain days reserved. This would 
be necessary, for we know what snobbery is; and 
once it became known that the aristocracy had 
determined to become artistic, a spirit of emulation 
would tuke the middle classes, and it is impossible 
to say how it would all end. 

To conclude this notice I will call attention to the 
excellence of Mr. Guthrie’s work. His portrait of 
Monsieur R. is a very fine portrait indeed, and will 
always look well in whatever company it may find 
its way into. His portrait of Mrs. MacChase is 
tender and beautiful, a piece of portraiture of which 
our generation may justly be proud. I have heard 
it spoken of as Mr. Guthrie’s masterpiece. This 
opinion I do not share, for I remember the splendid 
picture of the soldier, a head and shoulders ; and that 
very original portrait of a tall young lady leaning on 
a cane. As I turn to leave the south room I am 
attracted by a portrait of a very pretty woman ina 
white dress. The face is well drawn, and the features 
are modelled with ease and precision in the half tint. 
The slender figure, too, is well shown in the white 
dress, and the white is subdued and of nice quality. 
The painter is Miss Ethel Wright. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





*Poor Mr. Potron.”—“‘ THE BENEFIT OF THE 
Dovusrt.” 


HE farce which Messrs. Clarence Hamlyn and 

H. M. Paull have provided for Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith at the Vaudeville, Poor Mr. Potton, lacks 
fantasy, or what Elia called the “ grand grotesque.” 
If I say that its humours, such as they are, strike me 
as essentially “middle class,’ I shall, no doubt, be 
accused of snobbery. Yet were I a snob indeed if I 
shirked the statement for fear of the accusation. 









And I have really no intention of being supercilious. 
I only mean that the mode of life and the range 
of interests to be found among Matthew Arnold's 
philistines are not readily convertible into the 
extravagant absurdities proper to farce. Fun, of a 
kind, they do supply—see the works of Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome passim—but it is not fantastic fun. 
There is a tale of an ambitious junior in the old 
East India House who once asked a director: “ Pray, 
sir, tell me what style is preferred for official des- 
patches?" “Young man,” was the answer, “the 
style as we like is the humdrum.” And the 
style of Poor Mr. Potton is humdrum, not 
necessarily because the author's fancy is so, 
but because it has only humdrum materials to 
work upon. A prim old lady from Highbury and 
her “smug” of a son, “a threepenny ‘bus young 
man, a Somerset House young man”; a vulgar and 
domineering widow, anxious to get married again, 
with her rebellious brats, cycling girls, and football- 
playing hobbledehoys, called “chicks” for the sake 
of appearance; an impudent maid-of-all-work, with 
the usual “ business” of “ cheeking the missus” and 
getting a month’s notice—from these and (the phrase 
is again Elia’s) their “fireside concerns” there is 
no hope for the grand grotesque of farce. The 
Somerset House young man has rashly promised 
marriage to the widow, and is in a fever of anxiety 
to escape from his engagement when he finds that 
the “ chicks” (he has brought them a box of toys— 
one of the really funny incidents in the farce) are 
themselves of marriageable age, and disposed to 
make the life of a new father-in-law a burden to 
him. The widow (after interview scene with respect- 
able old lady from Highbury—you can see that sort 
of scene a mile off) serves a writ for breach of 
promise; and there is a final act showing a meeting 
of both families and their solicitors (again an 
obligatory scene between contrasted lawyers—stiff, 
white-stocked old conveyancer, and flashy, specula- 
lative attorney) to settle the action out of court. 
The solution is brought about by the discovery that 
the widow's first husband was the Somerset House 
young man’s grandfather; and as a man may not 
marry his step-grandmother, etc. etc.—an idea which 
loses all its effectiveness and has the air of a casual 
afterthought, merely because the authors have not 
been at the pains to “ prepare” it. The whole thing 
gives me the impression of the “ déji vu” of a back 
number of Punch, or of some half-remembered plays 
of H. J. Byron. All this notwithstanding, the farce 
has every chance of a successful career before it at 
the Vaudeville, partly because the special public for 
which the management caters is, I suspect, largely 
of the same mind as the East India director, and 
still more on account of the acting, which is excel- 
lent of its kind. I cannot conceive a part which 
should fail to make me laugh if Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith played it; and as the prim, meek, hopelessly 
embarrassed Mr. Potton, he is even more droll than 
usual. It says much for Miss Gladys Homfrey’s 
tact that she presents the vulgar widow without 
offence, and Miss Alice Beet gives surprising fresh- 
ness to the part of the maid-of-all-work, intrinsically 
by no means fresh. Miss F. Haydon makes an ex- 
tremely “nice” old lady, quite a credit to Highbury, 
and Miss May Palfrey contrives to look pretty—the 
authors bave demanded nothing more of her, so why 
should we ?—despite her bicycling-costume. Speak- 
ing of that, I suppose the stage will now be crowded 
with “ vélocewomen.” There is one at the Royalty, 
here are two at the Vaudeville. And be sure all the 
pantomimes will have them. I think of Mr. Dan 
Leno—oh dear! 

Mr. Pinero’s new play at the Comedy is the 
history of two married couples in the twenty-four 
hours immediately following upon the delivery of a 
judgment in the Divorce Court. The couples are 
Mr. and Mrs. “Jack” Allingham and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fraser “of Locheen.” Mrs. Allingham is a woman 
of uncontrollable temper and the victim of jealousy 
carried to the pitch of acute mania. Her violent 
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outbursts have driven her husband Jack to seek con- 
solation in the friendship of Mrs. Fraser. Unfortu- 
nately the process of consolation has involved notes 
to “ Dear Old Jack” and bézique at three o'clock in 
the morning in Mrs. Fraser’s London house while 
Mr. Fraser has been at Locheen. Upon this Mrs. 
Allingham sues for judicial separation. Though she 
does not technically establish her case, and the suit 
is dismissed, it is dismissed in such a way as to be 
fatal to Mrs. Fraser, who is told by the judge that 
she only gets off by “the benefit of the 
doubt.” Worse than the social ruin which this 
doubt involves for Mrs. Fraser is the fact that 
even her husband's belief in her innocence is shaken. 
The Frasers have never got on well together. He is 
a stiff, stockish precisian, with his “heart” (such 
heart as he has) “in the Hielands.” She is a feather- 
pated and somewhat underbred cockney, who hates 
Locheen and all that Locheen means—kilts, pipers, 
a solemn husband, and boredom. All that Fraser 
can now think of is to take his wife abroad till his 
confidence in her has had time to grow again. She 
wants to stay and face it out, and, upon her hus- 
band’s refusal, leaves him. But she needs ready 
money, and, to get it, rushes off to Mr. Jack Alling- 
ham. And that is Mr. Pinero’s first act. It has 
passed in the house of Mrs. Fraser's mother, and we 
are cleverly shown, in little sketches of the various 
members of the family, the flashy, vulgar influences 
which have made Theophila Fraser the silly woman 
that she is. 

The scene now shifts to Mr. Allingham’s country 
cottage. Before Mrs. Fraser has time to arrive there, 
Jack receives a surprise visit from his wife. She is 
now heartily sorry for the trouble her suit has 
brought about, and is anxious to patch up some 
sort of reconciliation. But the old jealousy is still 
smouldering, and, of course, on Mrs. Allingham’s 
arrival is all aflame again. At the interview 
between Jack and Theophila she insists upon play- 
ing the eavesdropper, and her husband is forced to 
be a party to this sordid little plot. The result is 
to clear Theophila’s character and yet to subject 
her to inexpressible humiliation; for, fasting and 
nerve-weary, she has been stupidly pressed by 
Allingham to take some wine. Result: light- 
headedness, idiotic proposal of an elopement, and 
other painful matters. 

The imbroglio at the opening of the last act 
seems hopeless. Theophila cannot forgive either 
Mrs. Allingham or her husband for their paltry 
plot. Mrs. Allingham cannot forgive herself, and 
Jack won't speak to her. He tries to pick a quarrel 
with Fraser, who on hearing of his wife's illness (she 
has been delirious all night and nursed by Mrs. 
Allingham) has arrived prepared to forgive every- 
body everything. But it is now past eleven o’clock, 
the audience has to catch the last train, and a solu- 
tion must be found somehow. It is rather a queer 
one. Mrs. Allingham shall go for a while to live 
with her uncle, a bishop; so the evil tongues of 
“ society ’”’ shall be silenced. (Mr. Pinero is fond of 
these ecclesiastical “quarantines,” says Mr. Moy 
Thomas; compare the deodorisation of Mrs. Ebb- 
smith.) And as she is cured of her folly, her 
husband is only too glad to have her back again. 
The Allinghams are left, looking blank at all the 
trouble they have unwittingly or wilfully caused. 
But they are clasping hands—the stage-guarantee 
for better times to come. 

There, in rough outline, is The Benefit of the 
Doubt. Details and appreciations next week. 


A. B. W. 








ENGLISH OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


+. 


HE attempt now being made by Mr. Hedmondt, 

in conjunction with Sir Augustus Harris, to 
establish English opera (or opera in English) at 
Covent Garden deserves every encouragement. Mr. 





Hedmondt has been known for some years past 
as one of the leading tenors of the Carl Rosa 
Company ; and, while acting at Covent Garden as 
manager, he also undertakes the heroic parts in 
Wagnerian opera. He appeared on the opening 
night as Tannhiiuser, when, owing no doubt to the 
double office that he had assumed, with the labours 
and anxieties attendant thereupon, he scarcely did 
himself justice. The character of Wolfram, however, 
found an able exponent in Mr. David Bispham, and 
Miss Alice Esty was a charming Elizabeth. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Hedmondt produced 
the Valkyrie, not previously heard in English and 
seldom heard in England, except on some rare 
occasions, when it has been played by a German 
company visiting this country for a special series 
of performances. The Valkyrie of late years has 
taken its place in Germany as second only in popu- 
larity to Lohengrin —the one work by which 
Wagner is known and admired in every country. 
In Germany, however, the story of the Nibelung’s 
ring is itself popular. Wotan, Brunnhilde, Sieg- 
mund, Siegfried, and their associates are familiar 
personages; and their different adventures had been 
treated in dramatic form long before it occurred to 
Wagner to set them to music. It is scarcely possible, 
then, that the Valkyrie should attain in England 
the same measure of public favour that it enjoys in 
the land of its origin. Mr. Hedmondt, however, has 
done well to produce it; and he has now in his 
repertory at least one work that belongs, in England, 
to that repertory alone. 

As Siegfried—among the four works con- 
stituting together the Ring des Nibelungen—is, 
above all, an opera for the tenor, so the Valkyrie 
is a work in which the prima donna part is es- 
pecially prominent; and fortunate indeed has the 
management been in securing for this part a 
charming singer and powerful actress, who, in the 
great duet which closes the first act, showed herself 
a dramatic vocalist of the first order. Mr. Hed- 
mondt, the Siegmund of the evening, aided, and 
in a measure shared, the triumph of the prima 
donna; who, on the fall of the curtain, received 
such an ovation and such an avalanche of flowers 
as one associates with Italian, not with German 
and, above all, not with Wagnerian opera. 

It would be impossible to criticise a performance 
of the Valkyrie piece by piece; for in the first place 
it is not, like Wagner's earlier operas, divided 
into pieces, but is composed (so to say) in one 
continuous strain, so that even the famous duet, 
though in a dramatic sense it may be regarded as a 
scene, could scarcely, in musical phraseology, be 
described as aseparate “number.” Enough that the 
work was well sung, and, above all, well acted from 
beginning toend. “If I had a chance,” said Wagner, 
nearly thirty years ago, “to set up the Meistersinger 
with an intelligent company of young people, I would 
first let them read and act the play; then only will 
I proceed with the work in the usual way. I am 
certain that we should arrive then at a satisfactory 
performance in a very short time.” Not only the 
representations of the two leading characters, but 
also Mr. David Bispham as Wotan, and Miss 
Olitzka as Fricka, seemed on Wednesday evening to 
have taken the spirit of Wagner's excellent advice 
well to heart. 

The version of the Walkxiire used at Covent Garden 
is the excellent one made many years since by Mr. 
Frederic Corder, for the Valkyrie is by no means a 
recent work. Written as long ago as 1852, the 
libretto was not turned by Wagner from a fine 
poem into a beautiful and impressive opera until 
five years later; and it was only in 1870 that the 
complete work was produced. It was brought out 
at Munich just before the commencement of hos- 
tilities between France and Germany, and an effect 
of the great war was to delay the success of the 
Valkyrie among the Bavarians, and to stop all 
interest in it on the part of Germans generally. 

Nothing could be more difficult than to devise a 
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system of English operatic performances which 
would not, from some point of view, be open to 
hostile criticism. A scheme of English opera in 
which no place is reserved for works by English 
composers—and, above all, English composers of 
the present day—will be condemned by many. No 
opera, however, by a living English composer has 
proved sufficiently attractive to repay the cost of 
production. Operas by Balfe, Wallace and Bene- 
dict draw large audiences, but they are too 
familiar, and too much out of fashion for any 
manager to produce them in connection with a 
novel and ambitious enterprise. As regards singers, 
Mr. Hedmondt’s arrangements are really unobjec- 
tionable. They are, indeed, most praiseworthy ; 
for, without excluding foreigners who have mastered 
the difficulties of the English language, he depends 
for the most part on vocalists of English or 
American origin. In Wednesday’s representation 
of the Valkyrie nearly all the leading parts were 
sung by English or American vocalists. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





DOROTHY DINGLEY AND DANIEL DEFOE. 


Srr,—The authorship of what so distinguished a literary 
critic as “ A. T. Q. C.” considers “ one of the best ghost-stories 
in the language’ is worth some pains to discover. It has been 
claimed for Defoe, though Defoe never claimed it for him- 
self: I claim it for John Ruddle, minister of St. Mary 
Magdalene's, Launceston, whose it internally professes to be, 
and to whom Defoe publicly attributed it. And as, since the 
appearance of my contribution in Notes and Queries, to which 
“A. T. Q. C.” has drawn such flattering attention, I have 
secured further evidence elucidating the history of the tale, 
it may interest all readers of “ A Remarkable Passage of an 
Apparition” if there be placed upon record the facts concern- 
ing what has truly been called in your pages the “ remarkable 
= mysterious history” of this “mysterious and remarkable ” 

e. 

In view of the evidence now before me, I should be almost 
prepared to assert John Ruddle’s authorship from the three 
opening sentences of the narrative. “In the beginning of this 

ear,” so the story sets out by saying, “a disease happened 
in this town of Launceston, and some of my scholars died of 
it. Among others who fell under the malignity then triamphing, 
was John Elliot, the eldest son of Edward Elliot of Treberse, 
Esq., a stripling of about sixteen years of age, but of more than 
common parts and ingenuity. At his own particular request 
I eer A pe the funeral, which happened on the 20th day of June, 
1665.” From the earliest existizrg Launceston Parish Register, 
and in the portion of it kept by Ruddle (who was not only 
minister of St. Mary Magdalene’s, but master of the Launceston 
Grammar School, of which institution I have the pleasantest 
educational recollections), I find that 1664 had been the most 
fatal twelvemonth for a full seore of years, and that, although 
the epidemic was stayed during the winter, April and May, 
1665—which, according to the Old Style, were literally the 
beginning of the year—witnessed a revived rise in the death-rate. 
One of the victims of the disorder, says the narrative, was 
John Eliot of Treberse (or, as it is now called, Trebursye); and 
in the Register of South Petherwin, in which parish that estate 
is situate, is to be seen to this day the entry, “ John the son 
of Edward Elliot Esq and of Anne his wife was buried the 
= day of June 1665”—the precise date and fact givgn in the 
tale. 

There is more interest in this even than the proof it affords 
that the persons and dates of the story are not imaginary, for 
Edward Eliot (whose wife’s ante-nuptial name was Anne For- 
tescue) was the third son and fourth child of the statesman 
who has been well called “the most illustrious confessor in the 
cause of liberty whom that time produced”—Sir John Eliot. 
Only thirteen when his father died in the Tower, Edward settled 
at Dheuve, which came to him from his maternal grandfather, 
Richard Gedie, whose troubles, at the hands of the creatures of 
the First Charles, because of his son-in-law’s devotion to freedom, 
can be learned from John Forster's biography of the patriot. 
Edward Eliot was so esteemed by his neighbours that he was 
returned to the Convention Parliament in the spring of 1660 as 
one of the two members for Launceston—* by the proper officer,” 
as it was reported to the House of Commons. But the son of 
Sir John Eliot was not considered to be in place in such an 
assembly, which coolly ousted him in favour of an officer of 
Monk who had assisted in the intrigues that culminated in 
the Restoration. Nor did his troubles with the triumphant 





Cavaliers end there; for, just a fortnight after he had been 
deprived of his seat in the Commons, a petition was presented 
to the Lords by a Cornish widow, with whom he had had a 
financial dispute, praying that, until she received satisfaction, 
both he and his eldest brother might not be brought within the 
General Act of Indemnity. 

This digression may be pardoned because of its proof that 
the “ Remarkable Passage of an Apparition” deals with real 
and somewhat noteworthy folk; and this consideration leads to 
the one other person mentioned by name in its course, and that 
is Dorothy Dingley herself, whose sprite Ruddle declares he 
saw, and spoke with, and laid. The boy who first encountered 
the ghost told the clergyman: “ This woman which appears to 
me lived a neighbour here to my father, and died about eight 
years since; her name, Dorothy Dingley.” It has been said 
that young John Eliot’s burial is reeorded in the South Petherwin 
Register; it has to be added that there is no similar record of 
that of Dorothy Dingley’s. But the boy gave no precise date of the 
woman’s death—* about eight years since” carries it back, in 
any event, to 1657; and as it was only on June 16th, 1656, that 
the first entry of burial was made in that register, the absence of 
any concerning Dorothy Dingley affords no proof in the matter. 
This is apparent even if there be not adopted the theory that she 
was the suicide whose burial under a solitary ash-tree at the 
junction of two parish roads, about a quarter of a mile from 
Botathan, is still a tradition in the neighbourhood. 

The mention of Botathan brings me to the striking point 
that in the narrative there is no indication of the name of either 
the family to which the ghost-seeing boy belonged or the farm 
on which he lived. It was C. 8. Gilbert, when he published the 
story in 1817 in his “ Historical Survey of the County of Corn- 
wall,” from what was averred to be Ruddle’s own manuscript, 
who supplied the information that the name of the boy was 
Bligh and the farm Botathan. “A.T.Q.C.” fails to realise 
why I regarded the variant of Botaden in the parish of Little 
Petherick, as in the Hawker version, for Botathan in the parish 
of South Petherwin, as in the Gilbert statement, as both “im- 
portant and inexplicable.” It was important because it placed 
the scene of the story some thirty miles from Ruddle’s abode, 
instead of less than three; and it was inexplicable because not a 
single fact in the narrative will fit the farm at Little Petherick, 
while every one tallies with that at South Petherwin. In my 
“Launceston, Past and Present,” I pointed out more than 
ten years ago that, for generations before the time of Ruddle, 
the family of Bligh had had its home at Botathan, in South 
Petherwin. John Bligh, of Botathan, figures in a locally- 
preserved deed of 1457 in company with John Page, once 
member for Launceston. In the rd Office is to be seen a 
document of Elizabethan days naming William Blighe, of 
South Petherwin, as one of the four coroners for Cornwall. 
Among the archives of the Inns of Court is to be found 
testimony that William Blighe, of Botathan, South Petherwin, 
had matriculated at Oriel, and in Cromwellian times was a 
student of the Middle Temple. It was to “my brother 
William ” that “Mr. Sam” first related that he seen the 

host; and the embryo Templar was described in his college 
ks as son and heir of Thomas Blighe, of Botathan. And this 
last-named gentleman at that very moment was joint-holder 
with Edward Eliot, of Trebursye, of “the Deere parke” in the 
neighbouring parish of St. Thomas-by-Launceston, the tithes of 
which were later to be purchased by John Rnddle, of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, and in which, as existing records show, was 
situate a “Quarry Park,” in a narrow lane near which the 
narrative declares the sprite to have appeared. To this day, 
moreover, as I learn throngh the present owner of Botathan, 
there is a Higher Broom Field on that estate ; and it was in the 
Higher Broom Quartils that the apparition first was seen. 

But the question naturally arises whether Ruddle possessed 
sufficient skill to pen so striking astory. In Notes and Queries I 
gave my reasons for thinking that he was not an impossible person 
to indulge in literary exercises: I can now % > information 
that he did so indulge. In 1889 the Rev. A. H. Malan, M.A., 
the present-day successor of Ruddle in the cure of Altarnun, 
and himself the author of various works, contributed to the 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society “Some 
Remarks on Parson Rudall and the Botathen Ghost.” Having 
apparently seen only Hawker’s grossly travestied version of the 
story, Mr. Malan, not unnaturally, was very sceptical concerning 
it; but he mentioned one fact of much importance, and that is 
that he possessed an account-book in the handwriting of Ruddle 
ranging from 1673 to 1699, when he died. In this is an entry 
showing that in 1683 Ruddle published a sermon, and was “ by 
agreement to have 160 books at 3¢ y* book.” Appended is a 
list of the persons to whom he gave copies, and in this appears : 
“8 to the Mayor and Aldermen of Lanceston, 1 to M' Dingley, 
one to Capt Blighe”—a combination of names which, in the 
cireumstances, is worthy of note. And equally deserving of 
such is the fact that on the last page of this acecount-book are 
some Latin hexameters, which may have been Ruddle’s own, and 
which are to be remembered in connection with the deliberate 
display of Latinity in the “ Remarkable Passage of an 
Apparition.” 

So much for the internal evidence that Ruddle was capable 
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of writing a description of that which he believed to have him- 
self seen and done. The external can be put more briefly, and 
I consider it to be conclusive. The story, as told in C. S. 
Gilbert’s “ Survey of Cornwall,” was almost in the same words 
as that which appeared in “ Mr. Campbell’s Pacquet,” with the 
exception, as has been pointed out by Mr. Aitken (the editor of 
the {atest edition of Defoe’s works), of the postscript, or the last 
paragraph of the narrative. Gilbert received it from the hands 
of the Rev. Francis Vyvyan Jago Arundell, a Cornish clergy- 
man and the son of a Launceston solicitor, who declared that he 
found it while engaged in his antiquarian researches, and that 
there could be no mistake as to its genuineness, as he had 
compared the manuscript with Ruddle’s handwriting in other 
papers, and saw it was one and the same. What reason can 
exist to suppose that Arundell was aught but a witness of 
truth? He was neither unknown to literature nor unskilled in 
antiquarian investigation. The sketch of his life in “The 
Dictionary of National Biography” sufficiently shows that this 
brother-in-law of James Morier, of “ Hajji Baba” fame, was as 
painstaking as he was energetic in research. Moreover, the fact 
stands that he made an extensive collection of original docu- 
ments, happily still preserved, in the hope of finding time to 
write a history of his native town. Above all, he was familiar 
with Ruddle’s handwriting, having before him, if nothing 
else, many specimens of it in the two earliest volumes of 
the Launceston Parish Register. I agree, therefore, with 
“A. T. Q. C.” that “it seems a trifle crude to suppose that 
the Rev. Jago Arundell uttered a deliberate falsehood when 
he told Gilbert that he had discovered the MS., and vouched 
that it was in Ruddle’s handwriting.” 

I submit, then, that, upon all the evidence, internal 
and external, my case is proved, and that “An Account 
of a most surprising Apparition; sent from Launceston, in 
Cornwall. Attested by the Rev. Mr. Ruddle, minister there,” 
was, as it professed to be, written by John Ruddle, incumbent 
of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Vicar of Altarnun, and Prebendary of 
Exeter. Even if he be only the “ Single-speech Hamilton ” of 
ghost-stories, why should the glory be given to a greater? In 
1720, when Defoe included the narrative in “ Mr. Campbell's 
Pacquet,” there were still Eliots at Trebursye and Blighs at 
Botathan. William Ruddle, son of his informant, remained 
Viear of the sprite’s own parish of South Petherwin, by 
presentation of the University of Oxford, having succeeded 
a James Dingley just a quarter of a century before. It 
would not have been long before so striking a story reached 
Launceston, for that ancient capital of Cornwall boasted its 
booksellers, and contained among its inhabitants the intellee- 
tual eleinent disparagingly described by Defoe himself, in his 
“Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain,” as “a pretty 
many Attorneys here, who manage Business for the rest of their 
Fraternity at the Assizes.” The tale, in any case, would scarcely 
have escaped the notice of the borough’s Recorder, George 
(Granville) Lord Lansdowne, the Shakspere-loving peer, to 
whom Pope admitted to have “ particular obligations,” and a 
report of whose trial for treason Bernard Lintot was so anxious 
to print ; while one of its members at the moment was that 
Garter King-of-Arms whom Pope embalmed in the lines— 

There other trophies deck the truly brave 

Than such as Anstis cast into the grave; 
and both of these showed constant and abiding interest in what 
concerned the town. Had the tale been fictitious, here were 
witnesses in plenty to perceive and prove its falsity: had Defoe 
claimed the authorship, these same witnesses could readily have 
exposed the fraud. Neither contingency arose, for the story, to 
its original narrator’s belief, was true; and that narrator was 
John Ruddle and not Daniel Defoe. ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 





THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATION, 


Srr,—In your articles touching on the Congress this week, 
you do not seem to me to have been struck with the eurious 
contrast presented by the debate on education coming directly 
after the address of welcome of the Nonconformists. Reunion 
was in the air, and education offers an opportunity of union such 
as nothing else will give. In East Anglian districts the clergy 
are suffering from the prevailing depression; and, naturally, 
their schools are suffering too. A cordial adoption of the 
School Board system will give them an opportunity of co-operat- 
ing with Nonconformists whose Nonconformity is not a matter 
of creed but of ritual, who almost invariably bring their children 
to be baptised, and who, if they attend chapel regularly, attend 
church on solemn occasions, in short, who are not irre- 
concilables. 

These are the parents whom the Church can either interest 
in education by calling on them to take their share as rate- 
payers and members of a school board or can estrange by 
treating them as the pariahs of Christianity. The Schools’ 
Inquiry Commission, in 1868, said: “The result of confirming 
the governorship to Churchmen has been to create a spirit of 
hostility against the school in the minds of those whose support 
would greatly aid its prosperity.” What was true of secondary 
schools is true, ten times repeated, of elementary schools. 








Intimate acquaintance with Norfolk enables me to say that 
education suffers in hundreds of parishes from not being 
regarded as a common object of all citizens; the Church suffers 
from being obliged to neglect other things in order to maintain 
its ascendency in schools; and schoolmasters suffer—just as 
they used to suffer in our secondary schools when forced to be 
ordained as part of their mastership—from having to give 
proofs of Churchmanship. 

The position is not yet too much strained to admit of a 
solution honourable to Christianity. The clergy may yet com- 
bine with the better citizens in each parish to make education 
good. The Church training schools surely turn out enough 
schoolmasters to be trusted to teach the Bible and to keep 
elementary education in hands the Church ean trust. 

But if the Church obstinately strangles education in its 
well-meaning but feeble grasp, it must be honest and discourage 
all talk of reunion. It was Keble who said, “ Where persons 
oppose each other honestly in matters of belief, the cause of 
trath, which commonly lies between both, and of charity, with- 
out which even truth itself can searcely be maintained truly, is 
greatly served by the softening and enlightening necessity of 
personal and official communion.” 

I commend this quotation to our Church Congress. 

H. Lee WARNER. 

The Paddocks, Swaffham, October 12th, 1895. 








FORGET-ME-NOT! 
To PHYLLIS (AGED SEVEN). 


—eoo-——_ 


“ Fertur ab exsilio flebilis wmbra patris.” 


if may be, Oh my daughter, when the years 
Have laid on that dear head a gentle hand, 

You may remember with some April tears 
Him you called “ Father” in a Western land. 


To-day, the bird, the butterfly, the bee, 

Enough to win your heart. Laugh while you may. 
Morning awakes for you her strain of glee 

Who know not yet the shadows of the day. 


“ Shadows ?”"—My darling, do you quite forget 
“The waves are sparkling, and the sun is bright ?” 
—Your little childish hymn; I have it yet— 
“ But evening cometh, and the dark cold night.” 


They come, my sweetheart! Yea, they come for all. 
The shadows creep from morn to eve apace. 
Forget-me-not! Remember, when they fall, 
Night fell upon me, when I lost your face. 


J. W. DE Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BROWNING AT THE BROWNING SOCIETY. 


E must not say of the late Browning Society 

that it is dead ere its prime. Did it not 
endure fourteen years, hold meetings by the score, 
act half a dozen plays, republish in facsimile the 
early rarities of the master, and now, dead though 
it be, does it not send forth a stout volume of 
** Studies,” * accompanied by the comforting assur- 
ance that there is at least as much more waiting 
to come? Honourable in life, it is still potent 
in death. 


We well remember its birth—the scornful cries 
which were its harbingers, and the no less scornful 
front worn by those sturdy warriors Mr. Furnivall 
and Miss Hickey. The Browning Society were im- 
pervious to ridicule. Mr. Fuarnivall always loved a 
row, and Miss Hickey never saw a joke. The 
paragraph-mongers poked their fun and drew their 
pay, but a small company of sober men and serious 
women seldom failed to meet in Gower Street at the 
monthly meetings of the Society to read papers and 
discuss the works of Robert Browning. The pro- 
vinces were quick, in this matter, to follow the 
example of the metropolis, and soon each of our 
larger towns had its own Browning Society—its own 





*« Browning Studies.” Select Papers by the Browning Society. 
London: George Allen. 
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monthly meetings, its own papers. In a word, it was 
a movement—a genuine movement. 


The volume before us is but a selection from the 
great mass of material collected during the active 
continuance of the society. It is interesting as a 
record ; it is pleasant as a reminiscence; it is useful 
as a book of reference; but it is not, it could hardly 
be expected to be, very fresh or very important. 
The proceedings of societies—antiquarian, archzo- 
logical, historical, bibliographical—rarely contain 
contributions of the first class. The business of the 
Browning Society was to discuss Browning in all his 
aspects—to unfold him bit by bit, we had almost 
written, parish by parish, after the fashion of a 
great county history. Why are county histories dull ? 
We have often wondered. Anyhow—for murder will 
out—this Browning book is not a little dull. 


But it will compare favourably with “ Words- 
worthiana,” a selection of papers read before the 
Wordsworth Society. The Wordsworth Society 
boasted names of men high in Church and State, 
chancellors and prelates and social dignitaries. The 
Browning Society had not many great names, but if 
sheer dulness be your object the Wordsworth Society 
would have attained it quicker and completer than 
the Browning one. The Wordsworthians were, 
indeed, desperate fellows. A paper on Wordsworth 
by Lord Selborne would be hard to beat. His lord- 
ship loved—almost passionately loved—W ordsworth 
for his Churchmanship, and warranted him orthodox 
because, said the Chancellor, “if he had not been 
orthodox, I should not have liked him.” By the side 
of this a meeting of the Browning Society in muggy 
Gower Street was like a Witch’s Night on the 
Brocken. After the Lord Chancellor, the mystical 
Wordsworthian would take up the tale and treat 
the honest Cumbrian as half-cracked commentators 
used to treat the prophet Daniel. When that noise 
had ceased, some “social science idiot” would 
treat of Wordsworth as an educationalist. After 
this the Browning Society, with its frank, its open 
mind, “its fresh blowing airs,” became quite a health 
resort. 


The truth is, Browning could stand a society 
tagged on to his tail better than most because he 
needed one. His reading was multifarious, his 
memory great, his tastes numerous, and his style at 
once allusive and crabbed. He crammed all he knew 
into his poetry, and he knew a great deal. He may 
not have been a profound scholar, but he was a 
miscellaneous one. Nor did he take any trouble to 
be intelligible. ‘ Leave him alone then,” cried some. 
“Why concern yourself with such a fellow?” The 
advice was sound enough if you chose to take it, 
but if you did not take it you stood in need of 
friendly aid of co-operative knowledge. Quite apart 
from Browning's philosophy or teaching, it was 
work enough for a society to verify his history and 
to explain his allusions and phrases. The Browning 
Society did excellent solid work in these directions, 
and it is a thousand pities the recent editor of 
the Collected Editions of Browning in sixteen 
volumes has not profited by the labours of 
the society, for anything more childish and inade- 
quate than his notes collected at the end of the 
last volume of the series it would be hard to 
find. Dr. Berdoe, who edits this book before ue, has 
compiled “a Browning Cyclopedia,” for which many 
men feel gratified. Let us therefore speak well of 
the Browning Society, living or dead. 


As for the papers reprinted in this volume, some 
of them are lengthy, and all, we are sure, are learned. 
Their authors read them out loud to the Browning 
Society, where they were heard in silence ; discussion 
followed—often lively in its character—and on the 
whole a pleasant evening was spent. But we have 
found the task of reading them fo ourselves a little 
too difficult—but the winter is before us, and we may 
accomplish the feat yet. Honestly, we mean to try. 


A. B. 





REVIEWS. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


MEMORIES AND StuDIES OF WAR AND Peace. By Archibald 
Forbes. London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 





HE publication of this book is painfully appro- 
priate to the present circumstances of Europe. It 
will enable the world to appreciate, in some degree, 
both the nature of that great war which may still not 
be very far distant and the kind of work which will 
have to be done to make the results known day by 
day. That work is so arduous, it involves such 
energy and endurance, such varied ability, such 
powers of observation, of prescience, of organisation, 
of diplomacy, that one cannot altogether stifle the 
wish that an opportunity may somehow occur again 
for their exhibition. Such a wish is immoral, and it 
is checked by two considerations besides—first, that 
in the next war newspaper correspondents will 
probably be kept very stringently in hand by the 
commanders, though that will only give more open- 
ing for the peculiarly ingenious methods of getting 
their messages into their papers, in which Mr. Forbes 
is so expert; and secondly, that the new quick- 
firing guns are so far incompatible with Press enter- 
prise that after a great battle there will probably 
not be many correspondents left to tell the tale. 
The list of casualties among the profession has been 
heavy hitherto; it will be far heavier henceforth. 
The descriptions of warfare, as it has been in Mr. 
Forbes’ experience, are quite enough to sicken the 
most furious of Jingoes, and it is extremely likely 
that the next war will be much worse. The only 
redeeming feature—if such it be—is that the suffer- 
ings of those who fall will be short. The new arms 
of precision—as Mr. Forbes tells us—will kill many 
more than they wound. But he makes it clear that 
it will be practically impossible to remove the 
wounded from the field without such an increase of 
casualties among the ambulance corps as will make 
the work futile. And the storm of bullets will come 
so thick and fast that any correspondent who tries to 
see the battle for himself, unless it be through a tele- 
scope of very long range, or possibly from a balloon, 
will probably have his impressions rudely cut short. 
It is not wholly improbable, therefore, that we 
may know little of the actual fighting in the next 
European war, except through the official reports. 
That the war correspondents will do all they can 
there is no doubt. But it is quite possible that Mr. 
Forbes has touched the ultimate boundary of their 
achievements. At any rate itis not likely that, the 
human frame being what it is, there can be greater 
feats of endurance than Mr. Forbes’ famous ride from 
the Shipka Pass to Gorni Studen—a ride of twelve 
hours by night, following on a battle, and closed by 
that historic interview with the Tsar Alexander at 
which Mr. Forbes received the Order of St. Stanislaus ; 
or than the famous night ride during the Zulu war; 
or than the entries into Paris and exits from it which 
he made after the siege and during the Commune. 
The book is not all about warfare. Several 
chapters are concerned with early recollections, per- 
haps somewhat refined by the artist’s hand. There 
are three striking stories among them, which afford 
a capital illustration of the vigorous literary power, 
the observing eye and the ready pen, which are among 
the attributes of the war correspondent. But 
the telegraph has made two attributes essential— 
power of clear description and power of get- 
ting the message off. This latter fact began to 
be realised during the Franco-German War. Of one 
of its first discoverers Mr. Forbes tells an extra- 
ordinary story. He was a German-American 
named Miiller, a hospital dresser, acting as a sort of 
occasional correspondent to the Daily News. He 
was inside Metz at the capitulation, straightway 
got out, made his way to an obscure village in the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, put his message on the wires 
—and vanished. Probably his professional zeal was 
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quenched by the fear that he might be shot for 
desertion if he turned up again in the German lines, 
Possibly he was sickened of the whole affair: the 
same thing has happened to young officers. At any 
rate, he never came to claim his reward. It was his 
promptitude that helped to inspire the feats of Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. MacGahan, and others of that splendid 
band of correspondents who made a new reputation 
for the Daily News. The ingenious methods of 
circumventing difficulties and rivals; the messages, 
by circuitous routes, from Paris to London vid 
Saarbriicken or Carisruhe; the carefully concealed 
special messengers; the organised courier services— 
are all written in Mr. Forbes’ book. 

Space renders it impossible to quote or even 
summarise the descriptions of warfare in these 
pages. The most striking —which we think we 
have read before in a magazine—is the account of 
the extermination of the Paris Commune, which 
filled the world with horror in May, 1871. Mr. 
Forbes was treated by both sides as a spy; was 
compelled to work on a Communist barricade; had 
two escapes within five minutes from summary 
execution by the rival combatants; witnessed samples 
of the horrors of the denunciations and executions; 
and then saw what, to an English mind, was strangest 
of all—the quiet and indifference of the population 
after the danger had passed from their immediate 
neighbourhood. But that is, we think, a char- 
acteristic of highly excitable people. At the height 
of the Panama crisis the French Chamber devoted 
an off-day to the question of the taxation of 
hygienic beverages. The same sort of reaction 
made the population of Paris sit on their door- 
steps and gossip on the evening of the most awful 
civil strife of modern times, undisturbed though the 
evening breeze wafted them the scent of human blood. 

We ought to notice also the very striking chapter 
in which Mr. Forbes retells the history of the day 
of Sedan—the most conspicuous feature being the 
helplessness and futility of the French Emperor, 
who (Mr. Forbes does not notice) was also suffering 
the acutest physical pain, and “mooned about,” 
disobeyed and ignored by his own generals; and 
the effective confutation given by Mr. Forbes of the 
account in Zola’s ‘‘ Débacle.” We should like to sketch 
his criticisms of the fighting at Gravelotte and Spich- 
eren—which incidentally show some grave German 
mistakes—his account of his subsequent visits, and 
especially the story of the fate of the sharpshooter 
who, ensconcing himself in a villa, picked off one by 
one the men of « German company before Paris, and 
was himself picked off after three days’ stalking by 
a German sportsman-officer. There was a great deal 
of this kind of deliberate murder, chiefly among the 
outposts, in the war of 1870, and probably a good 
many travellers in France during the following two 
or three years listened to stories of it from the mur- 
derers themselves. And with citizen troops and arms 
of precision we do not see how it can be otherwise. 

It is a relief to turn from these horrors to the 
instructive and often amusing appreciations of 
generals the author has known—he is kinder to 
Lord Wolseley than Lord Wolseley is to his profes- 
sion—or to the lighter topic of his own servants— 
Andreas, the South-Slavonic-gipsy-Jewish-mongrel, 
and John deCompostello, the Goanese—their humours, 
their brilliant strokes of genius in foraging and in 
transmitting messages, and now and then in such 
more striking deeds as saving the life of their master 
or someone else. Andreas, indeed, appropriated his 
master’s effects when he thought it was all over with 
him; but he seems to have had few other faults 
except a “passion for buying superfluous poultry,” 
which was inconvenient at night, while it remained 
alive, and pronounced tendencies to nepotism—to 
Mr. Forbes’ disad vantage—and to polygamy. 

But we must stop. Nothing but a series of extracts 
could fairly represent the book, and we should be 
tempted to quote far too many. We lay it down 
with an intensified respect for war correspondents in 
general and Mr. Forbes in particular, and a deliberate 





and fervent hope that we may not require their pro- 
fessional services during the next year or two at least. 


PROFESSOR VEITCH. 

DvUALISM AND MonismM; AND OTHER Essays. By the late 
John Veitch, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: Black. 
wood & Sons. 

It is impossible to read this small but scholarly 
volume without mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret. Professor Veitch was one of those rare 
persons who love knowledge, pursue after truth, 
shun the world, and disdain its prizes. Learned 
beyond the common, not only in the subjects which 
he taught, but in provinces, like that of medieval 
philosophy, remote from Scottish lecture-rooms, a 
keen logician, yet with his mind open to the in- 
tuitions of the spirit, he was many-sided, complete, 
and—perhaps on that very account—unambitious, 
Seemingly brusque and always shy, diffident of 
himself and as detached from the lower things as 
any recluse, he abounded in sympathy for the young 
Scotsmen who, in attending his classes, did so at a 
cost which he well knew. For the Professor had 
also tasted of their trials, and understood them. He 
would, doubtless, have always preferred to the ease 
and glory of luxurious Oxford their severe con- 
ditions, accompanied—as in Scotland they seldom 
fail to be—with “ interest and eagerness” on the part 
of those sturdy undergraduates, with a “ readiness 
for hard thought,” and, notwithstanding some super- 
ficial ruggedness, an enthusiasm which disposes them 
as much to noble friendships as to intense rivalry. 

Professor Veitch was a disciple of Sir William 
Hamilton, although of late—says Mr. Wenley’s 
affectionate introduction, from which we are quoting 
—he would not have defended Hamilton’s meta- 
physics. In conjunction with Mansel, he brought 
out those famous Lectures of his dead master in 
1860, which have left so deep a mark on the dis- 
cussions of the last thirty years. He published 
“The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” 
now gone into a second and greatly eniarged edition. 
He busied himself with Descartes; argued in most 
subtle and suggestive essays upon the relations of 
“Knowing and Being;" wrote the “ Institutes of 
Logic "—a tough book, de quo non gustabit asinus, 
Peter Lombard would say; gave us some finely- 
wrought verse in his volume of poetry; and has 
left these pages on “ Dualism and Monism,” which 
are by no means unworthy of his reputation. 

But, says Mr. Wenley, his philosophy was “un- 
popular,” even in the class-room. Wedaresay. To 
the younger race of Scotsmen it seems that the 
world is changing, and they would like to change 
along with it. They think Descartes old-fashioned, 
Hamilton an eclectic ; and if anyone could somehow 
fuse into a system Darwin's biology with Hegel's 
logic, he (as Kant said on a like occasion) is the man 
they want to see. Again, we live in a day of 
“paying specialties,” and Professor Veitch neither 
believed in the education which crams a multitude 
of details, nor looked up to men who, while they 
number all the bones in the body, care little if they 
have an immortal soul. He was not merely loyal 
to Reid and the old orthodox line of common-sense 
in metaphysics ; he delighted in Wordsworth, conned 
over the poetry of intimate experience, wandered 
through landscapes that he might hold discourse 
with God in Nature, and found therein, to quote his 
own expression, “the near presence of a Personal 
yet Supreme Power,” as did the great English poet 
on whom he has written with such insight and 
feeling. It was his deep religious sense that made 
him a critic; for he discerned in what is now called 
Monism a fatal union of opposites which would 
leave no room for worship or the Law of Righteous- 
ness. He thought most of this talk about “the 
Absolute” little better than juggling and pretence. 
And his fine faculty of discrimination enabled him 
to pierce its armour in many places. 
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But we shall make no attempt to sum up his 
present volume. It is hard though fruitful reading, 
directed, as a whole, against the ugly doctrine that 
mere relations, gathered to a focus in the conscious- 
ness of the human Ego, are all the reality that exists. 
In other words, if we leave out of Mr. Spencer’s 
system his dark Unknowable—concerning which we 
may neither affirm nor deny anything whatsoever— 
the rest is at our disposal, and is only a sum of 
relations. The creed thus presented may seem 
obscure, but it is widely held. Professor Veitch, 
taking in hand a very fair and well-defined specimen 
of it in M. Dauriac’s book on “ Belief and Reality,” 
pushes the argument as far as it will go, and 
demonstrates that “relation” is an abstract which 
implies pre-existing concretes. By this reasoning, 
enforced through some hundred pages, he restores 
“substance” to its position at the head of the 
categories, or classes of real things, and lays a firm 
foundation on which to rear up a system of solid 
metaphysics. When we know that substance is real, 
and is active because it is real, we can distinguish 
between the false Absolute of Monism and the true as 
interpreted by ethics, religion, and history. Besides 
mere “movement ’’—identified in popular speech 
with “progress,” and the apology for every kind of 
fact, good or evil, if it can only get a footing in 
the “sum of relations”—there must be a ground 
that does not change. That ground is far different 
from the union of opposites, and will alone account 
for the ideas of justice, duty, and judgment, in 
accordance with which any decent human existence 
ought to be framed. 

An essay follows upon the everlasting Hegel, 
which, to lovers of the late T. H. Green, will appear 
wanting in depth, or even beside the point. But, 
again, Mr. Wenley—though he does not agree with 
the professor whom he is editing—is candid enough 
to acknowledge that Hegel's view has its formal— 
and he might have said its formidable—difficulties, 
which, whether stated in terms of sympathy or 
urged as by a hostile critic, remain pretty much the 
same, and ought to be dealt with. For has not 
Green admitted them in principle? Hegel's method, 
observes that suggestive thinker, has stood all along 
in the way of his conclusion. And why? Because 
the German, instead of interrogating the world 
to discover what was in it, chose rather to 
interrogate his own thoughts. Moreover, these 
thoughts were not simply the self-evident axioms 
upon which Aristotle has insisted as furnishing the 
form of knowledge; they were a discursive activity, 
and often enough a mere piece of fancy-dialectics, 
disregarding emotion, will, and experience, as though 
empty logic were the Deity Himself. Veitch says, 
with admirable precision and truth, that analysis of 
terms is not the creation of substance. The class 
“man” could never bring forth this man Socrates, 
and Being in general is nothing in particular. If we 
require a touchstone for Hegel, let us ask him to 
write history on this system. But he has done so, 
and, in spite of acute summaries and remarks now 
and then as brilliant as they are profound, it is clear 
that his progress by the triple stage breaks down 
hopelessly. “There are facts which do not fit into 
it, and the facts in their occurrence do not follow 
the order of development.” Such a method is in 
conflict with the process observed no less by physics 
and psychology than by historians who are desirous 
of writing a chronicle and not a romance. It is 
a priori, therefore it is false. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell upon 
the one literary and, in its kind, most pleasant 
chapter of Professor Veitch’s book—his contribution 
towards a philosophy of Wordsworth. It will repay 
study. The quotations are felicitous, the criticism 
abounds in pregnant sayings. But as we lay aside 
these pages we think more of the man than of his 
published work. He deserved to be better known, to 
exert an influence which he did not wield, and to take 
the place of dignity occupied by men whose writings 
—like those of Mr. Spencer—fail precisely where he 








was successful, in clear consecutive thought, high 
good sense, and a grasp of the meaning of life, and the 
scope of conduct. Perhaps he carried to excess the 
noble scorn which possessed him when he saw how 
easily men are taken by the ears. At all events, he 
was a spirit finely-touched, delicate in his choices, a 
friend of light, in love with sane thinking. As such, 
he will not be forgotten by those who had the 
privilege of knowing him. Those who had not will 
pause over his volumes when they meet them, 
attracted by their exquisite feeling and their un- 
selfish meditative moods. 


MODERN MOUNTAINEERING. 


THe APs FROM Enpd TO END. By Sir William Martin 
Conway. With 100 full-page illustrations by A. D. 
M‘Cormick. London: Archibald Constable & Co. 


Mr. Conway—he was not yet knighted—was a 
different sort of mountaineer from a friend of ours 
who left London to explore the Pyrenees and spent 
the whole of his holiday cruising in the Baltic. 
The journey described in this beautiful volume 
was carefully planned out beforehand, and very 
conscientiously worked through. The result is sur- 
prising. Here is a mountaineer of the third genera- 
tion, we may say; the first climbed the Alps, the 
second found a fresh field in the Caucasus; Conway 
opened for the third the wonders of the unexplored 
Himalaya. Yet now he comes back to his training- 
ground of a quarter of a century ago—he writes with 
the pathos of an old man—and after the highest 
climbs ever made on the least known mountains, 
he finds in the old-fashioned tourist-trodden Alps 
the material for a fascinating book. For one thing, 
the plan of the trip was novel: it was a mountain 
journey, not merely gymnastics on a snowy pole; 
and there was some purpose in it beyond the 
common aim of the mountaineer to force his way 
into a dangerous place and try to come back safe. 
Sir William, or Sir Martin—the title of the book 
does not tell us how to fit the handle to the name— 
wished to finish the mountaineering education of 
his faithful Gurkhas whom he had trainedin Asia, 
by a post-graduate course under the best Alpine 
guides. He also freely confesses that he wished 
to write a book, and many times he excuses him- 
self for doing something rash, or uncomfortable, 
or out of the common by saying he did it “for 
your sake, dear reader.”” The reader must be hard- 
hearted, indeed, if he is not grateful. The book 
is an honest contribution to his entertainment 
and instruction. It is, above all, a thoroughly 
human book, and therefore imperfect. 

We give ashort paragraph tothe imperfections— 
a paragraph, because one of them is serious and with- 
out excuse; short, because the book is so delightful 
that we would not cast too large a shadow on its ex- 
cellences. “The Tirol” is a little blot. The name 
of that province is “ Tirol,” or “Tyrol”; “the” is as 
much out of place as in “ The Korea,” which jars on 
a sensitive ear like bad grammar. The great fault 
is that the book is badly illustrated. We have not 
a word to say against Mr. M‘Cormick’s clever 
sketches, though many of them look like cooked 
photographs and their heavy black borders grow 
monotonous. Some of them are vivid mountain 
portraits, but only a few come up in value to the 
magnificent collotypes which glorify the volumes of 
the German and Austrian and of the Swiss Alpine 
Clubs. Our fault is not with the presence of a 
century of sketches but with the want of half a 
dozen maps. Even the expert mountaineer has 
difficulty in co-ordinating in his mind a range like 
the Alps, not for its length alone; its great breadth 
is troublesome, and our author fluttered north and 
south a good deal in his flight from west to east. 
One general map, simple and diagrammatic, to let us 
know where we are, and a larger scale sketch of a 
few important places, would have imparted a reality 
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to the journey which is too apt to be missed. No 
English atlas, not even the half-converted German 
publication of the Times, is of use to the reader 
studying this book. Everyone cannot have the staff 
maps of Italy, Switzerland, and Austria at com- 
mand, or even the humble Baedeker. This sin of 
omission was deliberate, in the face of light. The 
author knows the value of maps. If he had not 
constructed that great map of the Karakoram 
glaciers, should we now be floundering in perplexity 
as to the predominant partner among his Christian 
names? In an ordinary case we would cheerfully 
blame the publishers for the omission; but the 
publishers of this volume have spared nothing, and 
it is inconceivable that they should object to 
approach a step nearer to the sacred height of per- 
fection. It is sad to say it, but the secretary of the 
Alpine Club is alone to blame. May he mend—and 
map—his ways! 

Sir W. M. Conway started on his journey at the 
west end of the Alps. It is a vexed question where 
the dividing-line between the Alps and Appenines 
should be drawn, but for the purpose of this journey 
it was near enough to take it at the Colle di Tenda, 
and here the author, with his friend Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the two Gurkhas, and three guides, attempted to 
start. They formed a happy party, and the genial 
leader is always recording pleasant instances of the 
quickness and intelligence of his Gurkhas and of the 
quiet humour and strong character of the guides. 
They had need of all their good humour at the 
outset, for the Italian officers in the mountain forts 
could see only French spies in any group of strangers, 
and no possible way was without its fort; so there 
was nothing for it but to return to the plain, and 
strike into the Alps again at Monte Viso, which was 
the first important summit climbed. The expedition 
started at the beginning of June, 1894—rather too 
early in the year, for the snow had falien late and 
lay soft and thick, creating new dangers and conceal- 
ing old ones. Leaving the Cottian Alps they struck 
across the Western Graians to Modane, and met 
many quaint people on the way. Milk industries 
cropped up everywhere. “ Milk is good,” said one 
old lady. “It has four children, cream, cheese, sérac, 
and pigs.” At Tignes the dirtiest inn in all the Alps 
was discovered, the place of “sour bread, rancid 
butter, deformed and dirty knives and folks”—or 
ean he mean forks? The Grande Sassiére afforded 
a grand view of the Western Alps, and then after 
crossing the Little St. Bernard Pass came a dashing 
ascent of Mont Blanc, which none of the guides had 
ascended before, by the Bionassay aréte. This route 
is now described in English for the first time, and its 
passage was a notable feat, for the party were the 
first to reach the summit of Mont Blanc by any 
route that year,on June 27th. This highest point of 
Europe is becoming quite a village. The Vallot 
observatory and hut are perched vaguely near it 
(here is an instance where a little sketch map would 
have been worth ten times its area in photographs), 
and as to the actual summit :—“ The last time I was 
here the surface of the snowy dome was one un- 
broken curve of snow, aloof from man. Now man 
has rooted the evidences of his activity deep into the 
icy mass, and strewed its surface with shavings and 
paper, so frozen down that the storms of the whole 
year have not sufficed to remove them. I cannot, 
however, say that we felt any resentment against 
the hut builders, for we took shelter behind the 
observatory from the blasts of the cold gale.” 

After a short stay in Chamonix they crossed the 
Rhone Valley, and struck along the Bernese Ober- 
land, over the Diablerets, the Wildhorn, and the 
strange Wildstriibel glacier to the Gemmi Pass. 
Then, swerving abruptly to the south, they went 
to Zermatt by rail. Unlike most mountaineers, Sir 
William Martin Conway approves of mountain rail- 
ways, and would gladly see more of them. They 
form channels, he finds, beyond which the objection- 
able tourist does not care to stray, and so stragglers 
of that class who might otherwise find their way 











accidentally into the Alpinists’ preserves are drained 
back to their natural course, dammed up in great 
hotels for a while, and then allowed to gravitate back 
to the place whence they came. Thus the climber 
can avoid the tourist the more easily as the railway 
system is more complete. 

It was too early for the Matterhorn, but Monte 
Rosa was scaled in bad weather, and with un- 
pleasant physical results to several of the party. 
Yet the true value of mountaineering as a sport 
never found terser or truer expression than in 
these lines, written after experiences which would 
be termed heroic in the Arctic :— 

“Thus ended a day which was, if you please, ss and 
sometimes painful, but which left behind it an extraordinary 
stimulus. Such struggles with Nature produce a moral in- 
vigoration of enduring value. They wash the mind free of 
sentimental cobwebs and foolish imagining; they bring a man 
in contact with cold, stony reality, and call forth all that is 
best in his nature. They act as moral tonics.” 

Monte Rosa was a digression, the route crossed 
the Rhone Valley again, and the Jungfrau was 
the next peak gained. From here the line ran fairly 
eastward over some unnamed passes and summits, 
now called Gurkha Pass and Peak; across the Tédi, 
which gives occasion for a graphic account of the 
great mountain-fall at Elm; then onward into 
Tirol, crossing the Scesaplana, Silvretta, Weisskiigel, 
the Oetzthal and Stubai Alps. At Brennerbad the 
party split up, leaving Conway and his two Gurkhas 
to go on alone and visit in turn the Zillerthal Alps, 
the Venediger, Gross Glockner, and the Sonnblick, 
until on August 26th the tramp along the Alps 
ended at Wildbad Gastein in a rush home by rail— 
the author to his book, the Gurkhas to the 
Waziristan campaign. 

As appendices there are a few sketches of the 
author's first visit to Tirol in 1875, and a valuable 
paper by Mr. Coolidge giving a comprehensive 
outline for a journey similar to the end-to-end 
“scamper,”’ but of more deliberate movement, 
occupying several seasons. The names of Conway 
and Coolidge are indissolubly associated in the 
“Climbers’ Guides,” and the second appendix here 
is a happy continuation of old companionship. The 
charm of the book for the general reader is not 
broken at all by its special value to the ambitious 
climber. 


PHILOLOGY FOR SCHOLARS. 


A Swort MAnvaL or COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY FOR 
CLASSICAL StupENTs. By P. Giles, M.A. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. GILEs’s admirable Manual is mainly grounded on 
the standard and unrivalled philological treatises of 
Brugmann and Delbriick, but more especially on the 
Grundriss, of the former. It is avowedly designed 
for “classical students,” and for this reason, while 
discussing the general principles of comparative 
philology, it applies them for the most part to 
English, Latin, and Greek, as well as to Sanscrit, 
which is so closely akin to the tongue of ancient 
Hellas. English words, however, are treated only 
so far as they have “cognates in the classical 
languages,” and “no attempt has been made to 
treat English otherwise than as illustrative of 
Latin and Greex.” One of the many merits of Mr. 
Giles’ work is its marked avoidance of dogmatism, 
especially in the province of derivation and mor- 
phology. The whole history of comparative philology 
is little short of one continuous protest against the 
dictatorial and arbitrary spirit of dogmatism which, 
we regret to say, still finds place in some of our most 
authoritative and highly valued dictionaries, in spite 
of the marked contrast between the New Philology 
represented by Brugmann and the Old Philology 
taught by Curtius and others. Philology is clearly 
an advancing science, and its principles must neces- 
sarily be modified by new discoveries in the laws of 
language and new facts which have shaped the 
forms and directed the significance of words. 
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“ Thus,” to quote Mr. Giles, “in the English phrase 
‘to burke discussion’—which is a coinage of the 
present century—the verb has had a curious history. 
To elucidate the word we need to know that in 
Edinburgh, in 1827-8, there was an Irishman named 
Burke, who supplied the anatomical schools with the 
bodies of victims whom he had suffocated. Hence 
comes the metaphor ‘to burke or stifle discussion.’ 
We need to know further that Burke is not an Irish 
word, but only the Irish pronunciation of the name 
De Burgh, which was borne by certain Englishmen 
who settled in Ireland some centuries ago. Tracing 
the name further, we find that the word came to 
England from Normandy, and that though the 
people who thus came from Normandy spoke a 
dialect of French, still the name is of Germanic 
origin—German burg, English borough.” 

In the case just quoted it happens that the 
philologist is in possession of the historical facts 
which elucidate the application of the term “ burke” 
to discussion, in the sense of stifling it; but in how 
many cases, in English as well as in the classical 
languages, does the philologist, in the absence, it 
may be, of historical facts which have really given 
both birth and significance to the word—lay down 
the origin of words and account for their various 
applications with an assurance only to be justified 
by scientific certainty. Modern philologists may 
smiie at the puerile derivation of the old gram- 
marians—lucus a non lucendo, and mons, a non 
movendo—but really many of their own theories 
and derivations are not much more substantial, 
swept away as they are, like structures of sand 
built by children on the seashore, by the ever 
advancing tide of historical research and of scientific 
comparative philology. 

Two of the better-established historical facts, 
however, which are due to philology may be set 
down here. The Gipsy dialect, to which English, as 


other modern languages, is somewhat indebted, and- 


and whose origin was for long problematical, is 
here rightly set down “as a degraded branch of 
Hindoo, representing the old Sanscrit, which has 
wandered to the West.” And it may still be a sur- 
prise to many who are not philologists to learn from 
Mr. Giles that “the only members of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages which show such 
important coincidents as to make it probable that 
they stand in closer connection with one another 
than with other members of the family are the 
Italic and Keltic dialects '"—a fact, by the way, fully 
attested not merely by the verbal structure of the 
old Irish language, when compared with the classical 
languages of ancient Italy, but by the remains 
of Irish antiquities. As Mr. Giles well remarks: “ Al- 
though history will not supply a trustworthy key to 
the facts of language, nevertheless history and lan- 
guage will frequently corroborate one another.” The 
appendix of this valuable work is enriched by terse 
but highly suggestive articles on the Greek and 
Latin alphabets, the Greek dialects, and the Italic 
dialects, illustrated by ample quotations from 
ancient inscriptions. 

The work, however, excellent as it is, makes no 
attempt to solve the unsolvable—such as _ the 
singular principle so prevalent in the formation of 
diminutives in most languages, where the significa- 
tion of shortness is given by the lengthening of the 
word by a suffix, as in English man, diminutive 
manikin ; and in Latin homo, homunculus. Again, 
Mr. Giles considers that “the great majority 
of conjunctions are certainly or probably of pro- 
nominal origin.” This, however, is by no means 
clearly ascertained, and, in any case, we are 
inclined to attribute not a “pronominal” but a 
verbal origin to “ the if particles in Greek and Latin 
which present so many difficulties,” and this on the 
broad ground of linguistic analogy. If our own 
English “if” is only another form of the old English 
imperative “ gyf,” as it is, we cannot see the diffi- 
culty of accepting the Latin si, which means “if,” 
as a shortened form of the Latin imperative sine, 








“permit,” or the Greek ¢/, with itsderivative édy, as 
verbal forms akin to the Greek verb é4@, which means 
“to permit.” Each one of these particles is concessive, 
and renders an independent witness to an obvious 
derivation from a verb which means “ to concede.” 
Whatever difficulties such an obvious derivation 
may imply, it certainly finds a singular corrobora- 
tive in the main principles of comparative philology. 
Lastly, excellent as is Mr. Giles’s treatment of suffixes, 
yet in dealing with the Latin adverbial suffix -iter, 
which, with Dr. Autenrieth, he regards as a suffixed 
substantive—as_ breve-iter—breviter, “ shortways,” 
he seems to forget that in the English suffix 
“qwise”"’—another form of ways, as “ likewise”—and 
in the Greek suffix-dny, if it be, as some hold, another 
form of oddv, we have an example of precisely the 
same kind of adverbial formation. 





THE OLD-AGE PENSION QUESTION. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED Poor. ~ Geoffrey Drage, 
M.P. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black 

THIs book is a handy compendium of the evidence 
produced before the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor, and of the variegated conclusions 
arrived at by that body, together with a summary 
of the numerous schemes, speeches, and writings on 
the subject which the last few years have brought 
us. Mr. Drage is, for the most part, a modest editor 
who contents himself with quotations and selections, 
now and again interpolating a word of approval 
when some witness makes an observation which is 
in accordance with his views. These views, we 
gather, are generally hostile to any large form of 
interference by the State, and in favour of meeting 
the case by a closer co-operation of Guardians, 
charity organisation societies, and the dispensers of 
private charity. Nevertheless, Mr. Drage’s opinions 
are in this volume so little aggressive, that his book 
may quite well be used as a work of reference by 
those who think differently. 

Old-age pensions have, from all accounts, been 
largely exploited at the recent elections by the Tory 
party; and if the labourers in many counties are not 
of opinion that the advent to power of the present 
Government will immediately be followed by the 
payment of a regular income to all aged persons, it 
is not the fault of the candidates and their election 
literature. At all events, if the Government are 
pledged to anything, they are pledged to attempt 
some kind of solution of this question. Having 
made the utmost of it for electioneering purposes, 
the new M.P.’s will now, therefore, do wisely to 
begin thinking about it. When they do that, it 
will probably surprise them to find that it is one 
of the toughest problems which ever presented it- 
self to politicians. No one, indeed, can have studied 
it more than cursorily without being dismayed by 
the inordinate number of social, ethical, financial, and 
economic problems which seem to focus themselves 
in this problem of the provision for old age. What 
shall we do which will reach the poorest without 
costing infinitely more than any Government is ever 
likely to afford? What else can we do which will 
not be a State contribution at the expense, possibly, 
of the very poor, for the benefit of the comparatively 
well-to-do? What scheme could be found which could 
be adjusted to the poor-law, and yet be distinguished 
from it, which would not depress wages, or make 
invidious distinctions between man and man? Or if 
we proceed on other lines, how shall we conciliate 
the Friendly Societies and avoid competing unduly 
with voluntary forms of thrift? These are but a 
few initial questions, and when we have answered 
them, we have to meet the moralist, who declares 
that we undermine the blessed habit among children 
of making provision for parents, if we give pensions 
free for nothing; or the actuary who will demolish 
all our financial calculations, if we give them in 
return for payment. 

We do not say that these questions cannot be 
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tackled or ought not to be tackled, but the promise 
of pensions sans phrase, and presumably free, when 
hardly anyone has thought what it means or how it 
is to be done, is a most undesirable inversion of 
sound method. It has led in the present case to this 
curious result—that a Government which has made 
a special point of promising relief of taxation to 
squires and farmers is involved at the same time in 
a heavy pledge of bounties to the labourers. It 
apparently never occurred to Tory candidates that 
anyone would have to pay for the pensions—unless, 
indeed, it was assumed that the money would be pro- 
vided by the towns. It will be answered, perhaps, 
that what the candidates had in mind was Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s scheme whereby the labourer will pay for 
himself. But that, we imagine, was hardly the 
labourer’s opinion when he voted for Tory “and 
old-age pensions.” And how many candidates, we 
wonder, had any idea what Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
is? Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, has many plans, of 
which no two are alike, and his last notion, as we 
know from the report of the Commission, was to 
shunt the whole matter in a sort of despair on toa 
committee of experts. We cannot help being sorry 
that Mr. Drage, besides compiling a book, did not 
also issue a brief leaflet before the election, explain- 
ing some of these things to his colleagues on the 
Tory side. 

There are really two separate ideas included in 
the expression “ old-age pensions,” and no politician 
ought to use the words until he has at least made up 
his mind which he means. The pension intended 
may be either a form of insurance, to which the 
individual insured will himself have to contribute a 
chief part of the cost; or it may be a free provision 
for old age given in one way or another by the 
State, either to all or to a portion of the popula- 
tion over a certain age. It would be absurd to 
speak of the first as a settlement of the old-age 
problem to an agricultural labourer with 12s. a 
week, and whoever means the first has no right to 
let his hearers suppose that he is promising the 
second. We have no prejudice against the first 
method, provided that it is understood for what it 
is, and the objections which Mr. Drage brings to- 
gether in this volume against Mr. Chamberlain's 
plans seem to us of no great weight, if the thing 
were worth doing. The substantial point about all 
such schemes is that they would affect a very small 
number of people, and those mainly of the well-to-do 
working and middle classes, The State subsidy would 
thus be given to those who need it least, while the 
problem of old-age poverty would remain exactly 
where it was for the mass of the labouring class in 
town and country, except that these latter would 
now be contributing to the pensions of their better- 
off neighbours. Mr. Chamberlain has, we know, a 
notion that he can extend his schemes with the aid 
of the Friendly Societies, and is apparently some- 
what surprised to encounter what he considers an 
unreasonable opposition to this benevolent idea. 
Mr. Drage, perhaps, hardly makes this part of the 
matter clear; for the plain fact is that Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposal of a State subsidy involves 
the societies in a dilemma. If the State adds 
grants-in-aid to the endowment policies effected 
through them, one of two things must happen— 
either the insurance funds must be isolated from 
all other funds of the societies, and placed in charge 
of the State; or the entire business of the societies 
must be kept under the supervision of the State, 
which will practically have guaranteed the pensions. 
In the first case the societies will merely be agents 
for a species of State insurance, which must 
necessarily compete with their own sick and funeral 
benefits ; in the second they will be in partnership 
with the State, but subject to the constant control 
of a powerful predominant partner. Until the 
whole attitude of the English Friendly Societies 
changes, they are not likely to welcome either 
alternative. 

To recognise these difficulties is not to say that 








any solution of the pensions questions is impossible. 
But obviously the whole matter is in a most inchoate 
stage ; and if it is to advance from that, it must be 
very carefully thought out. Mr. Drage’s book will 
be useful, not for any conclusions which it contains, 
but because it collects the raw material and presents 
it in a convenient form. 





FICTION. 


Heart OF Oak. A Three-stranded Yarn. By W. Clark 
Russell. In 3 volumes. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Sons or Frre. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” In 3 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Notmr. A Story of Rock-Dwellers. By 8S. Baring-Gould. 

London: Methuen & Co. 

Tue CuHain or Gotp. A Tale of Adventure on the West 
Coast of Ireland. By Standish O’Grady. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

ONE day in the early spring of 1860 the good ship 
Lady Emma, of six hundred tons burden, sailed 
away from the Thames, bound for Australia by way 
of Cape Horn. There were two women on board 
when she started on a voyage which was destined to 
be her last. One was Mrs. Burke, the captain’s wife; 
the other was Miss Otway, the only child of Sir 
Mortimer Otway, Baronet. This young lady, being 
in delicate health, had been prescribed a long sea 
voyage as indispensable to her recovery ; and as Mrs. 
Burke, the captain’s wife, was her old nurse, she was 
confided to that good woman's care on board the 
Lady Emma. Such is, in brief, the foundation on 
which Mr. Clark Russell has built up as thrilling and 
startling a romance as any we have had from his 
pen. He calls the story “ Heart of Oak.” Whether 
it is the heart of Miss Otway, or that of the sailor- 
hero who succours her in her hour of ‘direst need, to 
which the novelist refers, we do not profess to know, 
but both deserve the compliment implied by such a 
phrase. Of the wonderful adventures through 
which the Lady Emma passes before she is finally 
abandoned, stranded high and dry upon an ice- 
covered island in the Antarctic Ocean, we cannot 
give any detailed account. Only Mr. Clark Russell 
can do justice to so stirring a sequence of events ; 
but those who love to read of stormy seas 
and mutinous crews, of death and disaster on the 
lonely ship, of a beautiful girl left by herself on the 
craft from which all other living souls have fled, and 
of the steady drift of a doomed vessel into the great 
ice-world of the South, will find all that they can 
possibly desire in “ Heart of Oak.” Perhaps it is 
more a story of icebergs and glaciers than of the 
open sea; but those who remember “The Frozen 
Pirate” will not need to be told into what weird 
forms Mr. Clark Russell can weave such a material 
as the ice of the Poles. The story has, of course, a 
happy ending. Mr. Clark Russell is the friend of 
happy endings, and we like him all the better for 
being so; but he takes care to lead his heroine by a 
path as strange and devious as heroine ever trod, 
and he keeps the heart of his reader palpitating 
with interest and excitement from the first page to 
the last. What more is there need to say in praise 
of “ Heart of Oak” ? 

He would be an ungrateful person who did not 
receive a new novel from the pen of Miss Braddon 
with a favourable predisposition towards it. Her 
art is not the highest, but in her own particular 
form of work nobody has ever surpassed her. To 
her we owe it that the languid and flawless heroines 
of an earlier day have been replaced by creatures of 
flesh and blood; and though she cannot be said 
to have invented the muscular hero—an honour 
which is divided between Kingsley and George 
Lawrence—she has certainly introduced us to a 
novel and amazing variety in villains. “Sons of 
Fire,” though it does not stand upon the same level 
as “ Aurora Floyd” or “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” has 
plenty of good stuff in it. It is the story of the 
rivalry of two well-to-do young men for a girl who, 
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if we must speak the truth, searcely seems to have 
been worth the ardent affections she inspired. Very 
early in the tale she is engaged to Allan Carew, who 
has just taken possession of a charming little estate 
in Wiltshire, bequeathed to him by an uncle. By- 
and-by she jilts Allan in a wholly unreasonable 
manner, having transferred her affections to Geoffrey 
Wornock, a young man who owns a great estate 
near Allan’s modest property, and who bears a 
mysterious resemblance to Allan himself—a resem- 
blance which is never fully accounted for. As, how- 
ever, the wedding-day had been fixed, and the 
wedding-presents received, before the fickle Susette 
discovered that Geoffrey, and not Allan, was her 
particular affinity, she has the decency to refuse to 
marry the former until a certain interval of time has 
elapsed. Now it happens that the jilted Allan has 
decided upon a long journey into Central Africa as 
a means of curing his heartache; and, strange to say, 
Geoffrey, in order to bridge over the time that must 
elapse before he can win Susette’s consent to marry 
him, determines to accompany Allan in his wander- 
ings. This enables Miss Braddon to introduce us to 
some of her favourite business. We see the two men 
travelling together, and sharing hardships and perils 
innumerable ; the one with an honest resignation to 
his fate, and an absolute loyalty to the rival who 
has supplanted him, the other with meanness, hatred, 
and treachery lurking beneath his smooth exterior. 
How the African expedition ends the reader must 
learn for himself. Geoffrey Wornock returns alone, 
and once more Susette’s wedding-day is fixed. But 
once again those who expected to witness her 
marriage are disappointed, and a series of sensational 
incidents in Miss Braddon’s best style brings the 
story to a close. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has seldom been seen to greater 
advantage than in his story of “Noémi.” The spirit 
of the day has seized him, and he has constructed a 
romance dealing with those early days of French 
history when England still kept her hold upon a 
portion of France which is as spirited and lifelike as 
the tales we owe to Mr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. It is all about the bewitching daughter 
of Le Gros Guillem, one of those robber-chiefs who, 
protected by the ruling powers in France, ravaged 
the territory of the adherents of England at their 
pleasure, and converted a fertile country into a 
desert. There is plenty of incident in “ Noémi,” 
and more than enough of bloodshed; but Mr. 
Baring-Gould writes with equal knowledge and 
vigour, and he has given us a story which will 
delight those whose appetite for romance of the 
historical kind has not yet been satiated. 

Mr. Standish O'Grady ought to have some con- 
sideration for the feelings of his critics. His new 
story, “The Chain of Gold,” is a very interesting 
tale of adventure on the west coast of Ireland, 
which many boys would read with delight; but 
there are some boys who, on being presented with 
this volume, would consider that they had been most 
unjustifiably and iniquitously defrauded. These are 
the boys who already knew Mr. O’Grady’s previous 
work, “Lost on Du Corrig.” No doubt there are 
differences between “ The Chain of Gold” and “ Lost 
on Du Corrig;” but the points of resemblance are 
still stronger than those that are dissimilar. In 
both the story deals with two boys living in a 
middle-class Irish family, and with their brothers. 
In both the two boys, who may be called the heroes, 
disappear mysteriously from their homes when they 
are out on a sporting expedition. In both fruitless 
search is made for many months for the lost lads, 
until all hope of their discovery is abandoned; and 
in both the boys are eventually found to have been 
shut up in a sea-bound cave, from which they were 
unable to release themselves until after months of 
imprisonment. If we add that in both there is a 
hint of some supernatural appearance in the caves, 
we have surely said enough to show that one of 
these stories is a mere replica of the other. It is 
true that the treatment is different, just as the 





names of the lost boys are; but essentially the 
stories are identical. Mr. O’Grady has a vivid 
imagination, and we cannot conceive the reason 
which has led him to fall back, in the present story, 
upon a central incident which he had already used. 
Apart from this serious defect, we have nothing but 
praise for “‘ The Chain of Gold.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


It was undoubtedly a happy thought on the part of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin to suggest that the “ Dog Stories” for which the Spec- 
tator has long been famous should be gathered from the partial 
oblivion which overtakes the back numbers of even influential 
journals, and given to the world anew in an attractive form. 
r. St. Loe Strachey has accordingly ransacked the old files, 
and brought together in eight or nine amusing chapters letters, 
great po mall, filled with gossip of more or less importance 
concerning our canine friends. He makes a somewhat un- 
necessary apology to the writers of the original letters for not 
having consulted them in advance of this renewed publication. 
He need not have any trepidation on that score, however, for 
people who send letters to the press may be reasonably sup 
to be flattered by the more permanent record of their observa- 
tions. We should almost at a loss where to begin—and 
certainly where to end—if we embarked in this narrow compass 
on the hazard of quotation. Space fails us to tell of the dog as 
a logician, as a sentimentalist, as a diplomatist, or as a humorist, 
but those who are minded can find for themselves diverting 
stories—all of which are presumably true—which redound to his 
credit in these and other directions. The jealous dog 
amusingly in these pages, and so, for the matter of that, does the 
cunning dog, to say nothing of those who like to be comfortable 
and study their own interests with a degree of intelligence which 
is almost human. Some dogs, in spite of the rather pronounced 
opinion of the majority of their species on the subject, like 
music, and there are others who respond to the appeal of art b 
barking joyously at a picture. The book is interesting to all 
lovers of dogs, and their name is legion, and there are state- 
ments in its pages which might profitably engage the attention 
of men of science and students of philosophy. “ Dog Stories” 
ought to gallop, with the swiftness of a greyhound, into a second 
edition. 

Twelve years ago, at the request of the late Dr. Robertson 
Smith, Professor Tait, who holds, we need searcely say, the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
contributed the article on mechanics which appears in the last 
edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” He has since used it as 
one of the text-books for advanced students in his own classes. 
The publishers recently suggested that Professor Tait should 
expand the article into a separate volume instead of applying to 
them every year for a number of “ pulls” from the stereot 

lates. He has adopted the suggestion, and this has enabled 
1im to embody in the volume entitled “ Dynamics” a number of 
corrections and modifications of statement, many of which have 
been suggested to him by the practical difficulties of students. 
The book deals much more fully with the whole scope of the 
subject than was possible in the first instance, and its treatment 
of Hydrostatics, Hydrokinetics, Attraction, and the like, are 
additions to the original article. Professor Tait states that he 
has drawn such new materials chiefly from notes made from 
time to time in his own interleaved lecture copy. “ The general 
plan—acted up to as far as possible, though by no means 
uniformly—has been to lay fully the foundations of each branch 
of this extensive subject, and to give enough of the mathematical 
development to show the usual modes of attack, ——- by 
preference to examples whose main difficulty is physical rather 
’ The book is a clear and masterly exposition 
—illustrated by diagrams wherever n —of a subject on 
whieh Professor Tait has long been regarded as an authority. 
Behind theoretical knowledge, in his case, lie many years of 
practical teaching, and there is evidence on almost every page of 
close appreciation of the needs of students. The manual is, in 
fact, a notable accession to the resources of those who are 
engaged in teaching the higher aspects of physical science. 

Pliny believed that no man possesses a genius so commanding 


than mathematical. 





*Doa Srorres From THE “Spxcrator.”” With an Introduction by 
J. St. Loe Strachey. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Dynamics. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 

Turnine Pornts rx Successrut Carrers. By William M. Thayer, 
Author of “Tact, Push, and Principle,’”’ etc. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

Tue Seven CuurcHes 1n Asta, {ConsIDERED AS TYPES OF THE 
Reuigious Lire or To-Day. By Alexander Mackennal, B,A,, 
D.D. London: Elliot Stock, 

Tue QveEn’s Lonpon. Part IJ. London, Paris and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co. 

A Drescrory or Scrence, Art, ayp TEcHNICAL CoLLEGES, ScHOOLs 
aND TEACHERS IN THE Unirep Kinepom. Including a Brief 
Review of Educational Movements from 1835 to 1895. By Ray 8, 
Lineham. London: Chapman & Hall, 
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as to be able to obtain eminence unless a subject suited to his 
talents should present itself and an opportunity occur for their 
development. Like many other examples of the wisdom of the 
ancients, this is a statement which, as it stands, is open to 
challenge, and which cannot be accepted without important 
qualification. Mr. Thayer, however, in “Turning Points in 
Successful Careers,” is of another mind, and the half-truth 
that is in it, we are prepared to admit, is in harmony with 
the aim and outlook of his book. It deals with good resolu- 
tions—not of the usual kind, which sprang up quickly and 
presently withered away, but, on the contrary, with those which 
were fruitful in noble deeds. Napoleon once said that there 
were ten minutes in every great battle which turned in one 
direction or another the tide of vietory, and it is often the same 
with the moral issues in human lives. This volume—we suppose 
it is intended as a stimulating gift-book for boys—traces the 
early life of a number of more or less famous people until some 
dramatic moment in their career was reached—the “ turning- 

int,” in short—which led them to fame, fortune, or, still 
etter, to heroic devotion. Mr. Thayer seeks audience on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as our cousins are susceptible to sins of 
omission in any list of celebrities. We are introduced to worthy 
people who, in spite of their virtues, can scarcely claim equality 
with the company in which they are found. We allude to 
chapters on George Peabody, George William Childs, of 
editorial renown; Mrs. H. H. Jackson, and the pathetic cir- 
cumstances under which she found relief from sorrow in 
authorship; and Elisha Kane, the fearless and austere Arctic 
explorer. Such individuals—and they are typical of others in 
the book—look pigmies, and probably would have felt so, in the 
august presence of Oliver Cromwell or Sir Isaac Newton. For 
the rest we have little to say that is not in praise of a volume 
which is modelled somewhat on the lines of Dr. Smiles’ 
“Self-Help.” There is so much pernicious literature in cir- 
culation that it is always a pleasure to meet with books which 
confront the young idea with golden deeds. Happily, Mr. 
Thayer writes with vivacity, and knows how to select the 
icturesque and salient incident, and in the majority of instances 
1e has Miowies the good sense to let it speak for itself. 

Dr. Mackennal, of Bowdon, one of the most thoughtful and 
cultured ministers of Congregationalism, has just published a 
small book on “The Seven Churches in Asia,” considered as 
typical of the religious life of to-day. The volume avowedly 
follows neither the historical nor the critical method, but con- 
sists of Juminous practical discourses, which touch with ethical 
insight and spiritual purpose great problems of life and destiny, 
which are always new. Dr. Mackennal draws attention to the 
fact that these primitive Churches were founded at a period 
when the Jewish religion, Greek philosophy, Roman law, and 
Oriental mysticism had done their caulk He claims that 
Christianity—as with the touch of Ithuriel’s spear—revealed 
the moral disorder into which the ancient world had fallen. 
“We, too,” he adds, “are living in the end of an age. The 
term fin de sitcle—so often used without understanding—is full 
of profound and touching significance. The ethical and spiritual 
confusions which are so rife about us are the marks of an age 
which has lost its watehwords. Each of the two periods helps 
us to understand the other. It is because of the similarity of 
ethical conditions that we can see in ‘The Seven Churches in 
Asia’ types of the religious life of to-day.” The book is brief, 
but weighty, and is written by one who, in no common degree, 
has understanding of the times, because the possessor of moral 
vision. 

“The Queen’s London,” judging by the artistic merit of 
its opening instalments, promises to be a really beautiful book. 
It is proposed to complete the work in twelve parts, the second 
of which has just been issued. It contains upwards of thirty 
finished reproductions of recent photographs which have been 
taken expressly for its pages, and amongst the most striking are 
views of Hattield House, the Foreign and India Offices from 
St. James’s Park, Trafalgar Square, the Admiralty, Chelsea 
Hospital, London Bridge with its crowded bustle, and Hampton 
Court with its old-world aspect of leisured stateliness. There 
are some clever views of the interior of other famous buildings, 
such as the Guildhall, the Brompton Oratory, and the House 
of Lords. The picturesque aspects of London have been caught 
in some cases with remarkable success, and our country cousins 
are to be congratulated on so pleasant a souvenir of the places 
and their pilgrimages. 

A useful “ Directory of Science, Art, and Technical Colleges, 
Schools, and Teachers in the United Kingdom” has just been 
published in a closely-printed volume of nearly five hundred 
pages. ‘The book contains an alphabetical list of schools with 
the names, not only of their secretaries and head-masters, but 
also those of assistant teachers, with the number of students 
taught in each subject, and the total number in the school. Its 
pages present in the same convenient form a list of teachers in 
every branch of science and art, with their addresses, as well as 
a brief survey of the progress of education in its higher develop- 
ments in this country during the last sixty years. There is no 
need to point out the practical utility of such a work of refer- 
ence, siuee the merits of a compilation which appears to be at 
once comprehensive and accurate are apparent at a glance. 
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